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There is one part of an aircraft engine upon 
which the whole industry agrees. ‘That is the 
Bohn Ring True Bearing. 95% of all the 
bearings used for aeroplane engines are the 


Bohn Ring True product. 


Pilots and designers know that this product is 
built by specialists who know how to purchase 
raw materials—understand the scientific 
handling of the various heats, and have a 
precise knowledge of alloys. 


The Bohn Ring True Bearing is a safe bearing. 
Daily it is protecting the lives of thousands 
of flyers. 





Aircraft Division 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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¢ a very noticeable incre 
youndage of air mail carrieu 
‘ronth of August. All of these “= 
vions point to the fact that the Un 
States is fast forging to the front 
the development of commercial avia 
tion.” 
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Dust Raised by Planes 
Annoys Westchester 






County Threatens to Close Bar- 
rett Airfield Unless It Stops 


Special to the Herald Tr'dwme 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Aug. Z1— 


With the filing of two more ccmplaints 

against the dust raised by airplanes | —_— £ 

On GME Airfield, at Gm Bape *<c 

Wm District Attorney, of west- |‘ O Y LN HS 
chester County, threatened today to: 


|B 
\X J HEN a Tarvia pavement is down #t stays 
down. The dust hazard simply doesn’t exist 


on Tarvia runways, aprons and approach roads. 



















close the fleld unless steps were taken 
to abate the dust nuseance, i plaa 
Residents of the vicinity of the field | 51.3, 

» protested for the last s¢veral weeks | +1. 
opellers of planes on the field ; yey 
clouds of dust which were j 
oying in summer whe 













windows 






who live across the state road from | tion 
Wl Airfield. complained today to | pian 

Chief Assistant District 
Attorney. end said that the situation | sq 
has continued for more than a year, | “tg 
despite repeated conferences with the 
fleld officials. 














who said he would 
and that if the 
other steps 






Propellers do not whip up dust to annoy pilots 






and passengers. There is no flying gravel to do 








—New York Herald Tribune, serious damage to motors and wings. 
August 22, 1929. 





Barrett engineers know how to utilize local 
materials to build smooth, firm, dustless Tarvia 
aprons and resilient, skid-safe, all-weather Tarvia 
service roads and runways at a cost within the 


limits of almost any airport budget. 


All the 25-year paving expertness and country- 


The Gani Company wide service of The Barrett Company is available 
to the airport engineer. "Phone, wire or write our 










New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham nearest office. 
Buffalo KansasCity Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 
Lebanon Youngstown Rochest 
Bethlehem 
In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


arvia 


FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 
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Five types of Union Crankshafts used in various aircraft engines 


‘THIS organization is engaged 
in the manufacture of crank- 


shafts for the nation’s leaders in 


the aircraft industry. 


The superior qualities of Union 
Crankshafts are found in their 


As the world’s most noted pro- 
ducer of fine finished steel, backed 


by many years of experience in 


the making of crankshafts for 





fine finish together with 
utmost precision in every 
detail. 














UNION DRAWN STEEL COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


both the auto and aero industries, 


you will find here those extensive 


modern facilities essential 
to meet your exacting re- 


quirements. 
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A PERFECT ER CURVE, 
ALMO ST A STRAIGHT LINE 











OF POWER DEVELOPMENT 





»> » » » » » » THE TYPEB 
AXELSON AIRPLANE ENGINE 


Corner Randolph Street Axelson Aircraft Engine Co. Los Angeles, California 
and Royle Avenue Factory and General Offices (P. O. Box 337) 
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THE “REASON -WHY” 
OF RYAN PERFORMANCE 





YAN’S outstanding performance is not a matter of chance. Every detail of design 


and construction contributes to brilliance in the air. 


From the installation of 


the 300 H.P. radial engine —in perfect relationship to the airplane’s design —to the 
streamlining of struts, Ryan engineering has had as a primary object the achieving of 
speed and reliability with economy of operation. 


PALMA me oom * SO 


Pa — > 
~ < ake 
350 FEET,10 TO 12 SECONDS 


QUICK TAKE-OFF. Ryans get off the 
ground quickly because of abundant power and 
low weight. Fully loaded they take off in 350 
feet—and in 10 to 12 seconds’ time. 


Nee 


Waumaiooreen SPER MINUTES 


RAPID CLIMB. The ability of Ryan air- 
planes to climb 1200 feet per minute results 
from low weight per horsepower, high-lift wing 
sections and careful streamlining. 





STABILITY in the air is the result of Ryan’s 
ample control areas and the inherent balance 
achieved by the proper grouping of the center 
line of thrust, the center line of resistance, 
the center of gravity and the center of lift. 





185000" FEET 
HIGH CEILING. Ryan’s 18,000-feet service 
ceiling is possible because of low horsepower 
loading, high-lift wing sections of low drag and 
thoroughly streamlined design. 


Cs 








POTS 300 FEET 
SLOW LANDING. Slow landing is 


achieved through large wing areas and resultant 
low wing loading, together with low weight. 
Ryans can be set down in 200 to 300 feet. 


LONG LIFE is obtained by building Ryan 
airplanes with more-than-necessary ruggedness 
and larger factors of safety in all wearing parts 
than Department of Commerce specifies. Write 
for catalog containing complete information. 


The Ryan will be displayed at the Western Aircraft Show, Los Angeles, November 9th —16th 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lambert—St. Louis Airport, Robertson, Mo. 
DIVISION OF 


DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Union Trust Building, Detroit 





BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH'S 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 





Debartment of Commerce Approved Type Certificate No. 142, including land gear and pontoons 
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serve the 
BOEING 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRANSPORTS 










Boeing 18 Passenger 
Transcontinental Transport 





Giant Boeing Transcontinental Eighteen Passenger 
Tri-Motored Transports are powered with Pratt 
& Whitney “Hornet” engines equipped with 
SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS and 
IGNITION SWITCHES. 


The dependable performance of 
SCINTILLA AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 
helps to make possible daily transport 
schedules. 


The majority of modern Ameri- 
can Aeronautical Engines are 
equipped with Scintilla Aircraft 
Magnetos. 





They are selected because 


of their:— The type of Scintilla 
Aircraft Magneto with 
Dependabilit y—Simplicity which the “Hornet” 


Accessibility engines are equipped. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO. Inc. 
Pratt & Whitney SIDNEY = NEW YORK 
“Hornet” _ Contractors to the U.S. Army and Navy 
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Known in 


Europe as the 
Schreck ... FB A 


The Viking Amphibian and Flying Boat is the 
American interpretation of the European F B A 
. built by Mr. Louis Schreck who for fifteen years 
has concentrated upon the development of a mod- 

erate size flying boat. 


The Schreck is known in Europe, Asia, South America 
and Canada... behind it is a record of 6,000,000 miles 


without a structural accident . . . itis standard equipment 
in the French Navy. 
Founded upon Schreck experience . . . builtin America, 


by American workmen ... powered with an American engine 
. . the Viking is a plane of sturdy construction, exceptional 
stability, safe flying qualities, and fine all-around performance. 
We shall be glad to send you full particulars. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 
89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
R. E. GROSS, President R. D. THOMAS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





Specifications of the Viking—Va 2 








Spen 49’ 3” Power Loading 15.9lbs. per H.P. 
Length 99 4” High Speed 102 mph 
Height (on wheels) Ss Cruising Speed 80 “ 

Wing Area 448 sa. ft. Landing Speed — 
Weight Empty 2480 Ibs. Climb (at see level) 600 ft. per min. 
Useful Load 1020 “ Service Ceiling 14,000 ft. 

Pay Load 850 ” Fuel Capacity 50 gal. 
Loaded Weight 3500 ” Range 320 miles 
Wing Loading 7.94 Ibs. per sq. in. Duration 414 hours 


Engine—Wright J-6, R760—225 H.P. (Photo shows Hispano-Suiza) 





THE 


VIKING 


FLYING BOAT 
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Seseuenta 


asks a question— 


«Just how incidental is finish ? 


Perhaps you've heard that, in the case of air- 
planes, finish is purely, incidental; that the kind 
doesn’t matter so long as it looks well. The fact 
is that if the finish does not protect sufficiently 
you are faced with the rotting and loosening of 
fabric by the direct attack of weather. And this 
means the unnecessary inconvenience and expense 
of a new fabric application. 


Sherwin-Williams Aéro Finishes 
protect 


A finish that is “built-up,” as is the 
case with glossy types, simply “covers.” 
And it is so brittle it cracks often in 
as little time as six months. 


The new, perfected S-W Aéro Finishes 
sink into the fabric, are a part of it not 
apart from it. Embodying a “softener,” 
they are flexible and sufficiently elastic 
to stand engine vibration without crack- 
ing. Then too, the use of opaque semi- 
pigmented dopes keeps the sun from 
reaching the fabric. And all S-W Aéro 





They 


Enamels have smooth, lustrous textures. 
assure the maximum of fabric strength. 


Write for new finishing handbook 


Airplane Finishing Specifications, recently prepared by 
Sherwin-Williams, gives complete flight tested information 
on the finishing problem. It tells all about the new S-W 
line of Clear Dopes, Semi-Pigmented Dopes, Opex Aéro 
Enamels and all other finishes specifically prepared for 
every wood, metal and fabric surface inside and outside. 
It also suggests various visible, stylish color 
combinations and contrasts. 

64 years of experience produce real flying 
colors. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pa Seeeeeeeeeeee SSS SSSESSERESE SEER SESE eee eee 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Dept. 701, 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me complete details on Sherwin- 
Williams Aéro Finishes. 


BOGE cg bs 0 hs pine Cw hbn 66940 Coe bb bbe 4th 
PE TOE sa cca oearentaaeraseee 
I a. «denise kat eed ed Od ae Oe 


SHERWIN- -WILLIAMS 
AERO FINISHES 





For Planes, Hangars and Equipment 


IIIT II Iii iiiiiiiiiitii iii) 
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Type 6-TX-19-1 rec- 
ommended for night- 
flying equipment. 














ILOTS DEPEND 
on E'xides 











Exide Aircraft Batteries are absolutely 
reliable under any flying conditions 


O the pilots of giant air liners . . . to the lone air- 

man in a tiny plane... to mechanics and crews of 
airports ... Exide Aircraft Batteries have proven their 
worth. Millions of miles of flying service stand witness 
to the absolute power dependability of these specially 
designed batteries. 

That’s why pilots choose Exides. They know them 
.. - know they can depend upon 
them under any conditions en- 
countered by any type of aircraft. 


Exide 


Exide engineers have studied the hard jobs an air- 
craft battery must do... the rigid requirements of air 
service. And, backed by forty-one years of battery- 
building experience, the Exide Aircraft Battery was 
specially designed to do its jobs steadily, economically 
and reliably. 

Exides are light in weight and sturdy in construction. 
For starting and ignition current... for navigation and 
landing lights ... for radio power ... Exide Aircraft 
Batteries are designed to give maximum service 
with minimum weight. Write for 
full’ information on the various 
types and their applications. 


AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Philadelphia 
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AVIATION 


PROTECTION 








facts about B. & B. Service 


Established 1922, reducing insurance rates by approximately 
25%, raising limits of indemnities and broadening forms of insur- 
ance protection. 


FIRST to supply, in 1922, comprehensive aviation insurance under 
an all-American combination policy form, than which no broader 
form exists today. 


FIRST to construct and supply aviation finance insurance, dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ blanket policies, airport and airmeet liability 
policies, and policies covering beyond the United States. 


FOREMOST in constructing and supplying, at a moment’s notice, 
special forms of coverage to suit unique requirements. 


ALONE in operating on a non-pool basis maintaining an open mar- 
ket through which responsible insurance companies may operate 
independently. 


ALONE in maintaining an engineering and advisory service cover- 
ing the entire country and serving all interests. 


ALONE in having developed a world-wide organization whereby 
American exporters of aircraft may secure adequate insurance and 
in addition, foreign local engineering and advisory service. 


ALONE in having paid more aviation claims than all other aviation 
insurance organizations. 


ALONE in being favored with the major part of all available avia- 
tion insurance business. 


Policies have been supplied, 
among others, to:— 


Federal and State Governments, Boeing Air 
Transport, Colonial Air Transport, Colonial 
Western Airways, National Air Transport, 
Western Air Express, Northwest Airways, 
Walter T. Varney, Inc., Universal Aviation 
Corp., Stout Air Services, Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit, Boston Airport Corp., American Rail- 
way Express, Ford Motor Company, Fairchild 
Flying Corp., Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., Stand- 
ard Oil Companies of New York, New Jersey, 
Louisiana and California, Shell Petroleum 
Corp., Tidewater Oil Company, United Cigars 
Stores, Inc., Royal Typewriter Company, 
Pulitzer and other race meetings, Universal 
Motion Picture Corp., Fox Film Corp., 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Moth Air- 
craft Corp., Pratt & Whitney, Sikorsky Avia- 
tion Corp., Stinson Aircraft Corp., Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, California Standard Finance Corp., 
Commercial Investment Trust, Canadian Trans- 
continental Airways, Ltd., Western Canada 
Airways, Ltd., S. C. A. B. T. A. of Colombia, 
S. A., Andian National Corporation of Colom- 
bia, S. A., Maddux Air Lines, Transcontinental 
Air Transport, The Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, North 
American Newspaper Alliance, United Avia- 
tion Corp., United Aircraft & Transport Corp., 
Aviation Corporation of America, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Aero Corporation of 
California, Texas Air Transport, New York 
and Buenos Aires Air Lines, and many others, 
including Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, Anthony Fokker, Lad: Mary 
Heath, Miss Amelia Earhart, and other leaders 
in aviation. 


The foregoing facts are the result of maintaining consistently over a 
long period of years B. & B. SERVICE, STABILITY AND SECURITY 


Informative prospectus AT on request 


BARBER & BALDWIN, Ine. 


Est. 1922 A New York Corporation 


Underwriting Agents for the following Companies: 


Aero Indemnity Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
Constitution Indemnity Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company 


Aero Insurance Company 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Star Insurance Company of America 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Victory Insurance Company 


CHANIN BUILDING 122 East 42nd St. 
Telephone: Lexington 4316-7-8 33 33 3 33 33 


NEW YORK 
Cablegrams: Avbar, New York 

























Pacemakers 
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set a new standard of 


Mobiloil Aero Oils 


scientific lubrication for aircraft engines | 











Modern flying conditions place an added 
burden upon lubrication. Higher cruis- 
ing speeds, heavier pay loads, and strict 
working schedules demand oils of un- 
usual stamina and exceptional character. 


Careful analysis of the world’s choicest 
crude oils, and a thorough study of lu- 
bricating requirements in every type of 
modern aircraft engine plus special proc- 
essing developed through extensive re- 
search and test work have resulted in a 
new line of Gargoyle lubricants — the 


New Mobiloil Aero Oils. 


Exhaustive service operations by lead- 
ing engine builders and commercial air 
lines demonstrate conclusively the ad- 


vantages of these New Mobiloil Aero Oils. 


“Double Range”— easy starting and prompt oil 
distribution at low temperatures, combined 
with full body and efficient lubrication at high 
speeds, under severe heat and load conditions. 


Cleaner burning — less carbon deposit. 
Reduction of gumming on valves and rings. 
Decreased screen clogging. 

More effective piston seal—less blow-by. 


Remarkable reduction in oil consumption. 


The New Mobiloil Aero Oils are now on 
sale at established airports throughout 
the world. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types 
of machinery. 


iin 


the New ei 


Mobiloil 


AERO. H 
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A~ COMPLETE ~ LINE ~ OF ~ AIRCRAFT ~ FOR ~ LAND ~ AND ~ SEA 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Length Overall .......... feet 
aay des isle Oh Hkarecue 57 feet 
FE ere 12 feet 

Fuel Capacity 130 gallons 
UT so 5.62 2 eee 24 gallons 
eee 3 Curtiss Challengers 

EQUIPMENT 


Bendix brakes, Aerol shock-absorb- 
ing struts, Eclipse starters, Running 
lights and landing lights. All engine 
instruments with duplicate air in- 
dicator and altimeter in the cabin. All 
Emsco models are designed so that they 
may be equipped with Brewster pon- 
toons. 


EMSCO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


or water+- ..an 6msco plane 


will serve you best. 


Att Emsco land planes are designed so that no structural changes are 

necessary to convert it to a seaplane. The pontoon fittings are built 
into the plane. The eight-place Emsco Challenger powered with three Curtiss 
Challenger motors of 170 h. p., each, may be easily transformed into a single- 
motored plane without sacrificing its exceptional performance. 


Fittings for outboard motors are standard on the single-engined Emsco 
cabin monoplanes engineered for a Wright 300, a Wasp, or Hornet engine. 
Structurally the planes are identical. 


Whether the single or multi-engined Emsco plane best suits your needs 
you have the assurance that you will be buying an all-purpose plane. You 
are assured that it has been engineered and built to give not only a full 
measure of.trustworthy service but also that extra service which means in- 
creased usefulness and consequently greater profits. 
































DOWNEY CALIFORNIA 
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DROP FORGIN 


The forgings below were 
made on Chambersburg 
hammers and represent 
parts used in many 

of the most fa- 

mous flights 

in recent 

years. 





CHAMBERSBURG 
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S| POR RELIABILITY 


UCH of the success of distance 


dead 





flights depends on the capacity of 
light steel parts to resist fatigue. 
The standardization and increased reliability 
of airplanes today, as compared with those 
that fought the war, is due to a considerable 


extent to the improvement in steel quality. 


Naturally, therefore, forgings enter more 
and more into airplane construction. They 
have a higher factor of safety and greater 


strength in proportion to their bulk than 






parts made by any other process. Drop 







forged parts have contributed materially 


to the success of the great endurance 






and distance flights of recent times. 






The ° speed, accuracy and capacity for 
continuous operation of Chambersburg 
Hammers have earned them the favor of 
- inpapents =k aaa of airplone parts. 










, CHAMBERS BURG ENGINEERING 
ICOMPANY | 





PENNA. 











MODEL “H” BOARD DROP HAMMER 
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Wour Idea of Ai rplanes 
: is Exactly Ours... -.. 


Some day you are going to buy 


’ The American Eagle model 39 Phaeton 
the plane you've dreamed of. powered with Wright 5, 165 H. P. motor 
You’ve thought it out many the Wright 7, 225 H. P. motor, or the 
times. First, it must be SAAFE— Hisso “‘A,’”’ 150 H. P. Engine and Hisso ; 
Py : “E” 180 H. P. Engine. With the Phae- 3 
it must be DEPENDABLE—it ton is shown the Wallace Touroplane, a 
must have SPEED. Then there’s three-place enclosed cabin monoplane, 
COMFORT — ECONOMICAL powered with the Kinner K-5 motor. 


OPERATION —and BEAUTY. 
That’s your idea of an airplane 
and that’s exactly ours. 


American Eagles are built to 
surpass every requirement. Your 
first ride in any one of its fam- 
ous models will measure beyond 
your highest expectations. You’ll 
know then why American Eagles 
have built a reputation for per- 
formance, dependable service, 
and safety. 


Seven models make up the com- 
plete American Eagle line. 
There’s a plane for every purse 
and purpose. A convenient time 
payment plan has been worked 
out for those who desire it. 
Service organizations located at 
convenient points offer every 
advantage to American Eagle 
owners. 





There’s a lot more to tell you 
about American Eagles. A card 
addressed to the American 
Eagle Aircraft Corporation 
Dept. A-10-26, Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Kansas, will bring 
you full information about all 
models. 


Valuable territories still are open for 
well qualified distributors and deal- 
ers. Write or wire today for full 
information. 















FAGLE 


N J CORPORATION 


\ - 7 / 
FAIRFAX AIRPORT ; >” KANSAS CITY, KANS. 




















On the left is = 
shown the eS 
American 
Eagle A-1i29, 
three - place 
open cockpit 
Biplane, pow- 
ered with the 
OxX5 Engine. 


On the right 
is shown the 
model A-129 
powered with 
the Kinner K 
5 motor. 
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Roosevelt Aviation School uses re 
TEXACO Exclusively / 


Quality and 
Uniformity 


An aviation school with a sense of 
responsibility to its students makes 
certain that instructors, mechanics, 
training planes, field and flight equip- 
ment, are of the best. 


Such an institution is Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School of Mineola, Long Island, 
operating 11 of the latest model 
primary and advance training planes, 
from one of the largest unobstructed 
and traffic-free fields—the starting 
point of Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Byrd, 
Hawks and other world famous pilots. 


The selection of Texaco Aviation 
Gasoline and Texaco Aviation Oil 
for exclusive use at Roosevelt Aviation 
School was, therefore, a logical one. 


Roosevelt Aviation School and many 
other fleet operators have proven that 


the TEXACO mark carries with it 


an assurance of uniformity and quality. 


Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Texaco 
Aviation Oil may be obtained in the 
48 States of the Union. 


HE FO RAD CCM FF ARs 


Manufacturers of a complete line of TEXACO Petroleum Products including 
TEXACO Aviation Gasoline and TEXACO Airplane Oils. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 














ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL, INC. 
ROOSEVELT FIELD Pee 


LEARN TO FLY AT @AROEN CITY #000 
ROOSEVELT FIELD DRAWER F 


MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Septenber 26th. 1929 


Colonel N.J. Boots, 

Vice President & General ‘anager, 
Roosevelt Field Inc., 

Garden City, L.I. New York. 


Dear Colonel Boots: 
Re Gasoline and Oil Used at School 
In reply to your request far information covering the above 
subject, I am very glad to say that since changing over to Texaco aviation 
gasoline and Texaco airplane oil, we have had excellent results with our 
School planes. 


On not a single occasion in all the many hours we have been 
operating, have we had a forced landing of any nature. This speaks well 


for the quality and uniformity of this product which, as you know, we now 


use exclusively at the School. 

Texaco products are also used in the exhibition and passeng- 
er carrying planes during the regular Saturd4y and Sunday night flying 
shows at this field. 


I trust the information contained herein is what you desire. 


Very truly yours, 
ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL INC. 


Wau. Le aN - School Director 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TRUSCON STEEL HANGARS 








DAYLIGHT 
FIREPROOF 

CLEAR FLoor SPACE 
Futt WiptH Steet Doors 


Ease in handling airplanes, fire 
protection and ample daylight 
are provided in Truscon Steel 





Hangars. There is a type, size 
and arrangement of thesestand- 
ardized buildings to exactly meet 
each individual need. 


Truscon furnishes the various 
steel products required in any 
type of hangar construction. 
Truscon Steel Hangar Doors are 
of distinctive design and con- 
struction to insure durability, 
easy operation and long service. 
They open the full width and are 
available in all sizes of Straight 
or Curved Track types. 





Write for suggestions, liter- 
ature and quotations, sent 








r : ? Standard Oil Company Hangar, Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
you without obligation. Tennessee. Truscon All Steel Hangar with Airplane Hangar Doors 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


TRUSCON HANGAR DOORS 
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+ DEALERS 
service ~ 
e ° Location Name 
nation wide Chicago, Ill. Universal Aviation Corporation 
St. Louis, Mo. Universal Aviation Corporation 


Kansas City, Mo. Universal Aviation Corporation 
ROM coast to coast . . . Canada to the Canal Zone... 


in strategic centers of the nation... The Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company has established twenty-four authorized 
service and parts stations to further insure the internation- 


Wichita, Kansas Universal Aviation Corporation 
Brownsville, Texas Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone Pan American Airways, Inc. 


ase a“ 7] “ ’ . Los Angeles, Calif. Maddux Air Lines; Inc. 

ally famous dependability of “WASP” and “HORNET engines. ies Heaeaienin ate Prevcipennn gota 

This service . . . unique in the annals of aircraft history... Tulsa, Okla. Southwest Air Fast Express, Inc. 

utilizes the superior equipment and experienced personne! Omaha, Neb. Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Pp quip p 
of the large air transport operators, 90 per cent of whom Cheyenne, Wyoming Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
“ . . 

use “WASP” or “HORNET equipment. It is backed by the Salt Lake City, Utah Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company and is under the super- Reno, Nevada Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

vision of men well trained in the company’s plant. These Oakland, Calif. Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

P Y . epe,e 

transport operators have facilities equal to factory facilities Portland, Oregon Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 

and a personnel whose experience has been built on thou- Seattle, Wash. Pacific Air Transport, Inc. 

sands of hours of flying operations. Los Angeles, Calif. Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 

Thus, when a “WASP” or “HORNET” owner has his engine El Paso, Texas Aero Corp. of California, Inc. 

? * * . . 

serviced or overhauled he is assured of the same painstaking yma Mich. Stout - Services, inc. 

care and high quality workmanship that is used in the man- nig sao ie Stout Alr Services, Inc. 

ufacture of the engines at the factory. %, Paul, Minn. Northwest Airways, Inc. 

: ? : Miami, Florida Pan American Airways, Inc. 

At each station a complete stock of parts is carried. For Hartford, Conn. The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 

quick delivery our dealer can ship your order by air to points Longueuil, P. Q., Canada The Gandition fet 

along his route. All Pratt & Whitney engine owners should & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


fly to the nearest service and parts dealer for periodic 
inspection and overhaul. 
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The Scylla and Charybdis of 


Government Regulation 


OUR YEARS AGO the airplane industry was 

taking in Washington a unique stand. Congress 
had been long accustomed to high-powered propaganda 
aimed at the cancellation of regulatory legislation or the 
escaping of its effects upon commerce. Seldom if ever 
before had the accredited representatives of great manu- 
facturing interests come before the committees of House 
and Senate and implored the government to take them in 
hand and put restrictions upon their activities. 

In 1925 there was too little regulation, and the industry 
In 1929 there begin to be alarming signs 
that too much may be imposed, and, the industry prepares 
to struggle against that peril as it had once to struggle 
against the disastrous results of complete laissez-faire. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was created 
to supervise the railroads. 
thusiasts for regulation, are commercial and they are 
interstate. Why not turn them over to the Commission ? 
Senator Bratton of New Mexico proposes to act upon 
There lies in the Senate a resolution 
introduced by him a month ago calling for an exhaus- 
tive investigation of airplane accidents by a Senate 
committee, with the final object of determining “the 
feasibility or advisability of placing those engaged in 
interstate air commerce under the supervision of the 


sought more. 


The airlines, say the en- 


the inspiration. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, and if so, the kind and 
amount of legislation needed to accomplish that result.” 
Vigorously opposed by Senator Bingham, the Senate’s 
only qualified pilot, and debated to the extent of seven 
pages of the Congressional Record, the resolution was 
finally returned to the calendar without action. It will 
come up again, and others like it will be introduced re- 
peatedly. The industry must be prepared to meet the 


situation. 

The subject of economic regulation, and especially of 
rate control, is too large to be treated in so general an 
editorial as this. 
no doubt repeatedly, in the future. 


We shall turn to discuss it again, and 
Concerning one pro- 
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posed change in regulation, however, the issue is clear 
enough to be disposed of at once. Upon any suggestion 
of taking the present technical functions of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, and turning them over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, we look with an abhorrence 
which we are sure the industry as a whole will share. 
The Commission’s functions are primarily economic and 
legal. It has no organization for controlling the air- 
worthiness of aircraft. Equally clearly, there is no occa- 
sion for a Senatorial inquiry into so technical a matter. 
It would labor under an even greater handicap than did 
the Senate committee investigating the causes of sub- 
marine sinkings, and would accomplish exactly the same 
results—to wit, nothing. Aeronautical interests should 
present a united front in opposition to any such sug- 
gestion. Upon that ground alone, the Bratton resolution 


should not pass. 
1 


Effort Sadly Misdirected 


ORLD’S and national records are the finest 

sort of publicity for aviation, or for any manu- 
facturer of airplanes and power plants—provided that 
they are the right sort of records. Record figures which 
bear some relation to practical conditions of operation 
testify to the qualities of the equipment with which 
they are made and to the quality of the design and re- 
search that stand behind the other products of the same 
firms. Records which are mere stunts of physical en- 
durance or of unreasonable chance-taking ought to have 
no advertising value among intelligent people. They 
have no more to do with the progress of aviation than 
the late unlamented championship long-distance gabfest 
had to do with the art of oratory. 

The greatest offender against common sense is the solo 
endurance record. Airplane duration records are of the 
utmost importance, and we should like to see some 
make serious attacks upon the present 
German mark, but the endurance of the airplane has now 


Americans 
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outpaced anything that a single individual can hope to 
attain. With a record already standing at sixty-five 
hours a two-man crew is absolutely essential to any 
serious attempt to raise it. The first plane and engine to 
fly without stop and without refueling for three full days 
and nights will deserve and receive world-wide applause. 
To have flown a shorter time with the pilot alone in the 
plane is, for the airplane, no achievement whatever. It 
demonstrates nothing except some individual’s ability to 
stay awake, by the use of drugs or otherwise, for an 
abnormal length of time at a rather monotonous task. 
The performance is one exactly on a level with the dance 
marathons which have served in recent months to give 
depressing evidence of the number of  slack-witted 
humans abroad in the land. 

This may seem strong language. Strong language is 
called for. Solo endurance trials have already caused at 
least one death, and they are sure to cause more if 
continued. Not only do they furnish no test as to the 
qualities of the airplane, but the worst airplane actually 
has the best chance. The danger that the pilot faces is 
not fatigue from overwork, but the irresistible sleepiness 
of monotony. It is far easier to stay awake for thirty- 
six hours or more in a machine that requires constant 
and varied action on the controls than in one so stable 
that the pilot has only to sit in his seat and watch it go. 

Responsible bodies, such as the National Aeronautic 
Association, ought in the future to list attempts at stunt 
records of this sort for proscription along with plane- 
changing and delayed-opening parachute competitions. 
Responsible people seriously concerned with further de- 
velopment of aviation will have nothing to do with them. 
If publicity be withheld from the records of no value or 
those positively harmful, and if public applause for their 
makers be discouraged, there will be more effort to spare 
in directions where it can be of some use both to the 
aircraft industry and to aeronautical science. 


V/A 


Coming From the U.S.S.R. 


HE UNITED STATES has a new group of 
aerial visitors. They are unique in two respects. 

They are the first who have ever entered the United 
States from Asia by heavier-than-air craft. They are 
the first who have ever come to us by air from Russia. 
The crossing of the Behring Strait, and the flight 
through the Aleutian chain and Alaska, is a large under-- 
taking at any time of year,.and no matter how much 
preliminary organization may have been provided. To 
start off so short a time before winter makes itself felt, 
and with practically no organization of any kind, be- 
speaks the implicit confidence of the crew both in their 
airplane’s quality and in their own. In this case, after 
suadry preliminary mishaps and dclays the confidence 
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proved itself justified when the expedition arrived on 
more hospitable soil. That last phrase can carry a double 
meaning. Not only is the climate of the continental 
United States much more friendly to aviators of every 
nationality than is that of the far northern Pacific, but 
the social climate is much less chill than it would have 
Without 
wishing to revive any unpleasant memory, it is worth 
recalling that when the Army’s round-the-world fliers 
were forced to make a descent at Komandorski five years 
ago they were given very short shrift by the local com- 
mandant, and orders came from Moscow to compel them 
to be on their way immediately. The greatness of the 
change since that time is sufficiently shown in the warmth 
of the welcome given to Messrs. Shestakov, Bolotov, 
Sterlingof, and Fufaev on their arrival at Seattle, a 
that will be duplicated elsewhere in this 
country, and in the very good treatment received by the 
Ford plane now touring Europe when it included 
Moscow in its itinerary. Aviation, which is the greatest 
foe of isolation of spirit, has had its share in producing 
the change. The whole world applauded without dis- 


been for Russian visitors a few years ago. 


reception 


tinction of nationality while the Krassin and the Russian 
airplane pilots were waging their Homeric struggle to 
save the airship Italia’s crew. 

No one should take exception to the new state of 
affairs. The economic philosophy upon which the Soviet 
state is built, and the views of Nicolai Lenin which are 
there held sacred, happen to be abhorrent to most 
Americans, but that has nothing to do with the case. 
Neither has the fact that our government has found it 
impracticable to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
powers at Moscow. All that matters to us is that the 
officers and crew of the Russian-built plane “Land of the 
Soviets” are brave and skillful men. We shall examine 
their machine with interest as the original product of a 
national aircraft industry of the development of which 
we have known too little. We applaud their flight. We 
are sincere in our expression of hope that they will have 
only pleasant recollections of their visit to the western 
hemisphere. 


A 


Forestalling the Used Plane Problem 


HE PRACTICE of trading in used planes on 

new plane purchases is rapidly mounting. As the 
production of aircraft overtakes the demand it will 
become necessary more and more often to take a used 
plane in trade before selling a new plane. Distributors in 
the Southern California territory report that it is even 
now necessary to take in a used plane in fully half of 
the new plane transactions, whereas a year ago these 
same dealers were selling nine out of ten airplanes with- 
out hearing anything about a used machine. At this rate 
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it is evident that in a very short while a new plane sale 
without making a used plane allowance will be a very 
rare thing. The result is that stocks of used planes are 
rapidly mounting and the problems of used plane ap- 
praisal, trade-in allowance, re-conditioning, re-inspection 
by Federal authorities, and final resale are becoming 
serious. 

If the aviation industry is to avoid the trade-in prob- 
lem which has become such a source of anxiety in the 
automotive world immediate attention must be given to 
this situation. If used planes are to be properly re-con- 
ditioned we must have more uniform shop practices. 
Factory branches at strategic points, or strong distribu- 
tor organizations where factory methods are in vogue, 
will help to bolster the buyer’s confidence in a used plane 
purchase. The situation plays into the hands of the 
merger groups, for it forecasts a day when the small and 
lonely factory without powerful alliances will be unable 
tc compete with the larger organizations which can ren- 
der more complete service. This will result in a stronger 
aviation industry, and one in which “orphan” airplanes 
will be a rarity, because the surviving aircraft builders 
will be those who can stay in the game year after year, 
following the career of each individual airplane produced 
by that factory, and giving each airplane the service 
which will keep it in the air. 

Of course the questions of when a used plane has been 
properly reconditioned, and when it has reached the end 
of its useful life, rest directly in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Aeronautics Branch. As other states 
follow the lead of the twenty that have already acted and 
rule all aircraft out of the sky unless licensed by Federal 
authority, the Department’s burden will grow heavier. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will provide funds for the 
proper expansion of the inspection branch, so its work 
may continue to be intelligently and comprehensively 
done. 

Most important of all phases of the used plane problem 
is the need of the dealer to keep trade-in allowances low 
enough to leave an ample margin for the proper recondi- 
tioning of the used airplane and its resale at a price low 
enough to attract a buyer and high enough to insure 
against loss to the dealer. Dealers who grant unwise 
allowances on old machines in order to make new plane 
sales are not being fair to themselves, the manufacturer 
of either the new or used plane, or the industry. Such a 
course can only result in glutted used plane markets and 
stagnation within the industry. 


1 


Horsepower V ersus Man Power 


HE ACHILLES HEEL of the airship has always 
been maneuverability on the ground. From the 
first days of the first Zeppelin, the most anxious moments 
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have occurred in getting the ships out of their hangars 
Even after a technique had been developed 
to the point where manhandling no longer constituted a 


and in again. 


serious hazard of operation, it continued to impose a 
very substantial economic barrier to putting the ships 
into any regular service. 

Trials of a mobile mooring mast made at Lakehurst 
within the past couple of weeks, have more potential 
bearing upon the future commercial employment of rigid 
airships than anything else that has happened since the 
British first introduced the high mast. The flights of 
the Los Angeles and the Graf Zeppelin have done much 
to speed the day of commercial employment, but there 
is nothing in the performance of those ships of the 
feasibility of which any competent authority was pre- 
viously in doubt. That airships can be constructed to 
fly for ten thousand miles without stop, pass through 
very severe weather, and to make speeds of eighty miles 
an hour or better has been assured for a long time. 
There has been no assurance that they could be handled 
at their terminals with reasonable promptitude and at 
reasonable cost. 

The high mooring mast was the first key to the dilemma 
of ground handling, and offered the first hope of obviat- 
ing the necessity of calling out the standing army to 
drag the ship into the hangar after a landing. The mobile 
mast just tried at Lakehurst, after many months of delay 
in its construction, is the second step in the same direc- 
tion, although for another purpose. The mooring mast 
offers assurance of temporary lodging. The mobile mast 
makes it possible to get into the hangar and out with a 
minimum ground crew. The two supplement each other, 
for although the mooring mast is often sufficient it cannot 
be a sole reliance. The hangar must be available as a 
resort in case of damage to the ship or in severe storms, 
and it must be possible to take shelter therein without 
delay. A mobile mast, moving firmly along a track and 
dragging the airship after it by the nose, both simplifies 
the process of docking and makes it possible to carry it 
out when it could not have been done at all by manual 
effort. 

This experiment, developed by Commander Rosendahl 
and his associates for purely naval purposes, removes 
one of the principal factors which might have justified 
timid capital in keeping away from commercial airship 
operations in the past. In accordance with the trend of 
the times, specialized machinery finds another oppor- 
tunity of replacing human labor. Sociology may some- 
times look with alarm upon the advance of the machine 
and its so-called supremacy over the man, but we may 
be sure that none of the enlisted men at Lakehurst, who 
have been turned out of bed at all hours of the night 
to drag the Los Angeles into harbor, or who have stood 
by ready for action throughout nights when the ship 
did not come at all, will join in deploring the introduction 
of a mechanical device to relieve them of the greater part 
of that task. 
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AiR ROUTE Radio Services 





Showing the 

installation of a 

Marconi 150 watt set aboard an 
Imperial Airways transport 





O GIVE a comprehensive and accurate do- 

scription of the radio services operating in Great 
Britain for commercial air route purposes is a task of 
some magnitude, owing to the complexity of the subject. 
Because of the fact that so much of the air route work 
with which Great Britain is concerned is of an inter- 
national character, no excuse is necessary for beginning 
such an article with’ a brief description of the inter- 
national aspect of air route radio services, as conducted 
in Europe, before describing in greater detail thé radio 
services and organization at present operative in Great 
Britain—particularly since the latter are, to a great 
extent, regulated by international agreement. 

Many European countries are relatively small in size, 
are comparatively densely populated, possess highly 
developed networks of railway services, and, in addition, 
suffer from weather conditions which are changeable in 
character and which, naturally, make the regular opera- 
tion of air services a task of great difficulty. The 
resulting tendency in the development of European air 
routes is for the services to be operated over distances 
of some length, and hence to become international 
rather than national in character. The task of organizing 
air routes is accordingly one which, in comparison with 
a similar task in a country of the size of the United 
States, bristles with administrative difficulties. Even a 
comparatively short air route may traverse three or more 
countries and. hence require the cooperation of a similar 
number of entirely separate national administrations in 
order to ensure a smoothly-running organization for the 
route as a whole 
Of all the aspects of international air route organ- 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By C. B. Carr 


Late of the British Air Ministry Signals Staff 





Radio has come into its own in 
American air transport only very 
recently. It has been a regular adjunct 
to passenger services in Europe fora 3} 
$ considerably longer time. Now that 
the importance of proper and continu- } 
ous communications is universally rec- 
ognized, European radio experience 
has a special interest for American 
operators. Mr. Carr describes it from 
a British point of view. The rental of 
radio equipment from the manufactur- 3 
ing company and the making of pay- 
ment for its use on a basis of actual 
performance is especially interesting. 
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ization, that of the radio services is probably the most 
truly international, since unfortunately—from many 
points of view—radio transmissions, once started, take 
no heed of national or other boundaries. Hence the 
closest international collaboration is required, in order 
both to prevent the services of one country from seriously 
interfering with those of its neighbors, and to permit the 
development of a common and what has now become an 
extremely complex radio organization. 

Luckily this fact was realized early in the develop- 
ment of air route organization in Europe; in 1919, 
representatives of many European and extra-European 
countries met in conference in order to draw up regula- 
tions which should be the basis of all air route operations 
in the countries concerned. The result of this conference 
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was the formation of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation, which was almost immediately ratified 
by all nations who were party to the Conference, and 
which has, up to the present, been ratified by some 27 
nations. The work of extending the scope of, and 
amending from time to time the original Convention, in 
order to keep abreast of the rapidly growing complexity 
of air route organization, is entrusted to a permanent 
commission, The International Commission of Air 
Navigation, which has its headquarters in Paris, and 
which meets at least once a year for this purpose at 
various European capitals in turn. Among other matters 
(such as air route and airport rules, meteorological, 
medical matters, etc.) this Commission deals, by means 
of a technical sub-commission with the regulation of air 
route radio services. 


| aarp riggs adopted by the International Commission 
of Air Navigation are necessarily wide in their con- 
ception and their application. In order, therefore, to 
provide a means for dealing with the more detailed 
aspects of air route organization, recourse is necessary 
to smaller and less formal international conferences, or, 
where suitable international channels do not already 
exist, to direct collaboration between the countries con- 
cerned. The most important minor international 
gathering of this nature is undoubtedly the International 
Air Traffic Conference, which meets twice a year, and 
which is attended by representatives of the governments 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and the Sarre Territory. The 
work carried out by this conference in regard to the 
provision of an adequate international radio organization 
for commercial air routes cannot be overestimated, since 
without stich close collaboration on the part of the 
countries in question, the development of such an organ- 
ization would have been impossible. 

Ground radio stations in Great Britain for air route 
purposes are, as in other countries forming party to the 
International Convention of Air Navigation, provided 
and operated by the government. No charge is made for 
their use by any aircraft, whatever its nationality, which 
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A general view of the transmission 
building, at the Croydon Aero- 
drome wireless station 
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communicates with them, with the sole proviso that all 
communications must be confined to messages affecting 
the safety of the aircraft or the regularity of the air 
services. Although this proviso is purposely capable of 
a wide interpretation, it is not, in practice, abused, since 
the interpretation lies, on the one side, in the hands of 
responsible government employed ground station per- 
sonnel, and, on the other, in the hands of the pilots or 
operators on board the aircraft. Both of the latter hold 
government-granted licenses to operate radio apparatus 
in the air, and are accordingly liable to having their 
licences suspended or even withdrawn in the event of 
repeated infringements of the regulations. 

Aircraft registered in Great Britain and flying for 
hire or reward, if capable of carrying ten or more 
persons, including the crew (according to their Certifi- 
cates of Airworthiness), are compulsorily fitted with 
wireless apparatus: the regulations concerning this 
matter purposely omit to state whether radio telephonic 
or radio telegraphic apparatus is to be fitted, since this is 
a matter entirely dependent on the conditions obtaining 
on any particular air route such as the seating capacity 
of the aircraft employed, the type of country over which 
the route passes, the distance apart of the route ground 
radio stations, the weather conditions normally to be 
expected along the route, etc. If radiotelephony is 
employed as the means of communication, the pilot him- 
self acts as operator, and holds a certificate and license 
to this effect; if, however, radiotelegraphy is employed, 
a fully certificated and licensed operator is carried on 
board the aircraft for this purpose. In British aircraft, 
as in the case of the majority of European countries, 
the former state of affairs obtains on account of the 
necessity for reducing the pay-load by as small an amount 
as possible; in other cases, however, notably in the case 
of German aircraft a separate radio operator is carried 
on board, and radiotelegraphy employed as the means of 
communications. 

British ground stations for air route radio purposes are 
accordingly capable of dealing with both types since, in 
addition to the services operated by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., French, Belgium, Dutch and German services 
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operate daily to and from the London airport at Croydon. 
Croydon is the terminal in Great Britain for inter- 
national air routes, and the British government has re- 
cently installed at this airport, to replace the original 
radio station which was crected in 1920, one of the most 
up-to-date and efficiciit air route radio stations in the 
world. In addition, a lower-powered relaying station 
is installed at Lympne airport (near the English coast of 
the Channel) and a third station, the duties of which 
are solely confined to direction-finding work at Pulham 
in Norfolk. These three stations provide all necessary 
radio services in connection with commercial air routes 
operating in Great Britain, and their functions can be 
conveniently classified under three main headings: (1) 
communicating with the aircraft themselves (the aircraft 
service) ; (2) inter-airport communications (the “route 
traffic” service) ; (3) meteorological communications. 
The aircraft service is carried out on a normal wave- 
lenght of 900 meters, both for radiotelephonic and for 
radiotelegraphic communications, and comprises both the 
normal communications service to and from aircraft and 
the direction-finding service. In addition, in order to 
relieve the congestion which is already being felt on the 
900-meter wave (owing to the large number of radio 
fitted aircraft which are in the air simultaneously, in a 
relatively small area) an alternative wave of 900 meters 
is provided for radiotelephonic communications, and one 
of 870 meters for radiotelegraphic communications. 
Under the heading of “normal communications’’ fall 
the usual messages sent to and from aircraft operating 
along a typical air route. Ordinarily there is a first call, 
on leaving the aerodrome of departure, in which the 
registration markings of the aircraft (which, incidentally, 
form its call sign) and the airport of destination are 
given, and by means of which the transmission wave- 
length of the aircraft is corrected if necessary. Then 
there are several messages reporting the progress of the 
aircraft along the air route, sent from pre-arranged 
points; requests for weather conditions ahead of the 
aircraft, if, as is often the case, these have changed 
materially since the departure; and a final message to 
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the airport of destination stating that the last recognized 
position-reporting point along the route has been passed, 
and that the aerial is being wound in and the aircraft 
radio station is closing down. In addition, special mes- 
sages may be sent, such as requests from the pilot for 
instructions from the operating company’s airport mana- 
ger, requests from the pilot for assistance in case of 
trouble, messages from the ground authorities to a pilot, 
warning him that other aircraft are in his vicinity, during 
conditions of fog or low clouds, and so on. In this 
connection it may be of interest to note that in Europe 
the country is divided into areas for radio and ground 
control purposes: the delimitations of these areas are 
agreed internationally, and each area has allotted to it 
an airport ground station responsible for communications 























Reception apparatus in the Croydon Administration Building 


with all aircraft up to the limits of the area. For example, 
an aircraft flying within area “A” will communicate solely 
with area “A” ground stations. On passing from area “A” 
to area “B” it reports this fact to both area ‘““A” and area 
“B” ground stations, whereupon the latter takes over re- 
sponsibility for communications. It has been proved in 
practice that this system is both logical in conception and 
simple to operate. It has the great advantage that control 
of aircraft is systematic, and obviates the possibility of 
communications being carried out between aircraft and 
distant ground stations—communications which, on ac- 
count of the necessity for frequent repetitions owing to 
weak signals, cause great disturbance to other aircraft 
working. 

The aircraft direction-finding service, which is also 
operated on the 900 meter wave, is provided by a net- 
work of ground direction-finding stations. By means of 


The newly constructed Administration Building 
at Croydon, showing the radio aerials 
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this service, the pilot of an 
aircraft can be given, on re- 
quest, either the true bear- 
ing of his aircraft relative to 
a particular direction-finding 
station, or the magnetic bear- 
ing of the direction-finding 








station relative to his air- 
craft or the actual position 
of his aircraft at a given 
time. Position finding is, of 
course, achieved by the col- 
laboration of two or more 
direction-finding stations, 
each of which obtains a 
simultaneous bearing on the 
aircraft. The recognized air 
routes are divided into sec- 
tors for this purpose, the 
delimitations of which are, 
as in the case of the com- 
munications areas, agreed 
internationally. Each sector 
has alloted to it one 
direction-finding station as 
control station, and one or more collaborating stations: 
in the case of the British sector of the Continental routes 
(between Croydon and the Continental coast of the 
Channel), Croydon is the control station, with Lympne 
and Pulham as collaborating stations. 

The sequence of operations, in the case of a pilot flying 
within this sector and requiring to be given his position, 
would be as follows: the pilot calls Croydon (since all 
requests for positions must always be made to the sector 
contro! station in question) and asks for his position; 
Croydon acknowledges and requests for thirty seconds of 
transmission (in case of radiotelephonic communications, 
carrier-wave transmission is employed for this purpose) ; 
during this period of transmission Croydon, Lympne 
and Pulham each take simultaneous bearing on the air- 
craft; immediately the transmission ends, Lympne and 
Pulham each pass their respective bearings, by radio- 
telephony, to Croydon, and receive, in return the bearing 
observed by Croydon. Croydon then lays off the three 
bearings on a special chart, during which time Lympne 
and Pulham do likewise on identical charts (as a check 
against possible error at Croydon), and finally Croydon 
informs the pilot of the aircraft that at such and such a 
time he was so many miles in such a direction from such 
and such an internationally recognized point. This would 
appear, to those unacquainted with the service, to be 
lengthy process, but actually the complete sequence of 
operations is carried out in far less time than it takes to 
write these words. In fact, the average time taken under 
the conditions described between the first request on the 
part of the pilot and the reporting of the position by 
Croydon is from a minute and a quarter to a minute 
and a half. 


\ \ J HEN IT Is ADDED that it is usual to give a pilot the 

position of his aircraft correct to within a mile or 
so, the outstanding importance of the direction-finding 
Service becomes apparent, both from the point of view 
of the safety of the aircraft and its passengers, and of 
the increased regularity of the services which becomes 
possible: numberless cases could be quoted in which 
pilots have safely brought their aircraft through fog, 
sometimes without having been able to see the ground 








Interior view of the transmission building showing four 4 kw. Marconi 
airport ground transmitters 


once in two hundred miles of flight, solely as a result 
of the navigational assistance afforded by this service. 

An additional service, with which the pilot of an air- 
craft does not come into such direct contact, but which, 
nevertheless, is of vital importance to the regular opera- 
tion of air services, is the inter-airport, or “route traffic’, 
radiotelegraphic service, which is operated on a wave 
length of 1380 meters, with an alternative wave of 
1210 meters. This service (which is international in 
character, since all communications between aerodromes 
in Great Britain are carried out by means of private 
telephone lines rented from the Postal Administrations 
by the Air Authorities) is used solely for the purpose 
of exchanging “service” messages between the Govern- 
ment authorities at the various airports: for example, 
immediately an aircraft leaves Croydon for, say, Paris, 
a departure message is sent from Croydon wireless 
station station to the wireless station for Paris (Le 
Bourget), in which is given the registration marking of 
the aircraft, the name of the pilot, the time of departure, 
the number of passengers, and details of the freight 
carried. Similarly, immediately an aircraft lands at 
Croydon, an arrival message is despatched by wireless 
to the last aerodrome of departure of the aircraft, in 
which is given the registration marking and time of 
arrival of the aircraft. In addition to the exchange of 
these routine arrival and departure messages, the inter- 
airport service is utilized for notifications to neighbor- 
ing stations of obstructions to a particular airport, such 
as floods, snow, etc., for notifying last-minute changes in 
service (delays, etc.), and, in general, for sending, any 
messages necessary to ensure the smooth-running and 
regularity of the air services. This service, like the air- 
craft radio service, is operated free of charge by the gov- 
ernment, and is subject to the same proviso as regards 
the types of messages which may be accepted. In order 
to reduce the volume of traffic handled daily by this serv- 
ice, it has been found necessary to prepare an inter- 
national code for abbreviating messages. 

Still another service, with which the pilot of an air- 
craft rarely comes into contact, is that provided for the 
radiotelegraphic broadcasting, at regular intervals during 
the day, of meteorological information covering areas 
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served by the routes. This service, which operates on 
the wave length of 1260 meters in Great Britain, and on 
wave lengths of 1288 and 1316 meters elsewhere in 
Europe, is the nerve center of an exceedingly complex 
international meteorological organization, whereby the 
meteorological staffs at airports are enabled to prepare 
their weather charts, etc., at frequent intervals, usually 
every half hour or so, and to make their air route fore- 
casts. The necessity for the utmost punctuality and 
regularity in the exchange of meteorological information 
is obvious, and the importance of this last radio service 
to the successful operation of commercial air routes can- 
not be over-stressed. 

The station at Croydon is worthy of special note. It 
compiises a receiver group, which is situated on the 
flying field, and a transmitter group, which is situated at 
Mitcham Common, at a distance of slightly under three 
miles from the airport. Each receiver controls, by means 
of a buried cable joining the two groups, one or more 
transmitters. The receiver group consists of a direction- 
finding receiver for the aircraft service, operating on a 
wave-length of 900 meters which is installed in the 
Control Tower, and a second receiver, for the inter- 
airport service, which is non-directional, and is installed 
in a room in the Administrative Buildings. It operates 
on a wave-length of 1380 or 1210 metres. 

The transmission group comprises four 4-kw. tele- 
graph-telephone transmitters installed in a building which 
was specially designed for their accommodation. These 
transmitters are identical in characteristics, each being 
capable of transmitting continuous and interrupted con- 
tinuous wave telegraphy, as well as radiotelephony, on 
any wave-length between 800 and 2000 meters. In ad- 
dition, each transmitter is provided with an “indepen- 
dent drive” system of control, in order to ensure the 
constancy of transmission frequency. At present, two 
of these transmitters are employed to furnish the aircraft 
radiotelephone and aircraft radiotelegraph service re- 
spectively, a third is employed to furnish the inter-airport 
radiotelegraph service, and a fourth is kept as a “stand- 
by,” being capable of assuming the duties of any of 
the other three in the event of trouble. The meteoro- 
logical service is at present carried out by the British Air 
Ministry Wireless Station, but it is possible that in the 
near future this service also will be operated from the 
Croydon station. The equipment for both the trans- 
mitting and receiving group was designed and supplied 
by the Marconi Company of Great Britain and has given 
complete satisfaction in every respect since its installation 
some eighteen months ago. 


Bb pe TYPE OF EQUIPMENT standardized for use in Brit- 
ish commercial aircraft is the Marconi type AD6h 
150-watt “Universal” aircraft telegraph-telephone set. 
The transmitter and the five valve receiver are enclosed 
in a common instrument case. The transmitter can oper- 
ate on any wave-length between 300 and 1500 meters 
when installed in a large passenger-carrying aircraft, and 
the receiver on any wave-length between 200 and 1800 
meters under similar conditions. The remainder of the 
equipment forming the complete installation comprises 
a wind-driven generator (provided with an automatically 
variable pitch windmill), which supplies both anode and 
filament power to transmitter and receiver valves; a six- 
volt accumulator battery which “floats” across the low- 
tension output of the generator; an automatic type ot 
aerial winch; a trailing aerial 200 ft. long; the fairlead, 
through with the aerial wire passes on its way between 
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the aerial winch and the exterior of the fuselage; a head 
set, consisting of a pair of telephone receivers and a 
microphone with a special helmet containing fittings 
to take the telephone receivers; and the necessary 
cables. If an operator is carried and radiotelegraphy 
employed as the means of communication, a telegraph 
unit is supplied, together with additional equipment for 
providing telephonic inter-communication between pilot 
and operator. The instrument case is arranged for 
remote control by means of Bowden cables from the 
pilot’s (or operator’s) seat, in order to simplify instal- 
lations. The Marconi Company keeps a staff of skilled 
engineers at Croydon whose whole-time duties consist 
of inspection and maintenance of the aircraft wireless 
equipment. The same type of set is used on Belgian, 
Dutch and Swiss planes. . 

The weight of the complete equipment as described 
above is slightly under 100 lb., and the maximum two- 
way radiotelephony range from Croydon airport radio 
station is 250 miles: the radiotelegraphy range from 
Croydon under the same conditions is on the order of 
400 miles. 


'HE CONTRACT between Imperial Airways and the 

Marconi Company is drawn up on the basis of 
“payment by results” ; flights which are successful, from 
a radio point of view, are paid for according to mileage 
flown, and any flight on which radio communications 
are unsatisfactory or completely unsuccessful fails to 
rank for payment. Since the monthy assessment of 
successful mileage is carried out jointly by the two 
Companies (cases of doubt being settled by reference 
to data supplied by the Croydon wireless station log- 
book) it follows that this system not only provides the 
fairest basis of payment as between the Companies in 
question, but also serves as a means of obtaining 
interesting and thoroughly reliable data as to the 
efficiency of the British aircraft radio services. Dur- 
ing the year 1928, the figure for successful as compared 
with unsuccessful radio communication during flights 
averaged 97 per cent, and the total aircraft mileage during 
this period was approximately 782,000 miles. This stage 
of efficiency has been reached in only nine years of 
operation. 

In conclusion, a few data concerning the work carried 
out by Croydon wireless station may be of interest. 
During the week ending Aug. 1, 1929, for example a 
typical summer week so far as air services are concerned 
—-radiotelephony communications were carried out with 
aircraft employed in the operation of 296 separate air 
services, and radiotelegraphy communications with air- 
craft employed in the operation of 13 air services. In 
addition, 78 weather reports were sent to aircraft. Owing 
to the fact that no record is kept of the total number 
of messages passed between Croydon radio station and 
aircraft, and vice versa, an accurate figure in this respect 
cannot be given. On the assumption, however, that each 
air service operated involves the sending of at least five 
messages from the aircraft to Croydon, and neglecting 
messages originating from the ground, it will be seen 
that more than 1500 messages are sent weekly in the 
aircraft radio service. 

During the same period the inter-airport service 
handled 835 “out” messages, totalling 11,273 words and 
722 “in” messages, totalling 6,243 words—figures which 
demonstrate most clearly that this service is of almost 
equal importance to that of the aircraft radio service in 
the regular operation of commercial air routes. 
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THE GENERAL Mai/plane 


By Les.ig E. NEVILLE 


Technical Editor of AviaTION 


I HE MODEL 107 MAILPLANE, developed by 
the General Airplanes Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
soon to be manufactured on a quantity basis. Flight 
tests are now being conducted and production tooling 
installed at the factory. Credit for the design is due 
A. Francis Arcier, Vice-President, in charge of opera- 
tions of the company and Roscoe I. Markey, project 
engineer for the mailplane. The plane was designed to 
meet the requirements of commercial air mail operators 
as indicated by responses to a number of questionnaires 
distributed by the manufacturer. 

The Model 107 is a sesquiplane having an open cock- 
pit in the rear portion of the fuselage while the mail 
compartment occupies the entire forward portion. By 
a few simple changes in the mail compartment construc- 
tion the plane can be converted into a six-passenger 
transport. The power plant includes a Pratt & Whitney 
geared Hornet engine rated 525 hp. at 1,900 r.p.m. 

Aluminum alloy is employed throughout the construc- 
tion of the fuselage which is of the monocoque type. 
Wood is used only in the wing beams which are box 
type built of spruce. The wings and tail group members 
have fabric covering. The Model 107 has a span of 50 
ft., an overall length of 35 ft. and an overall height of 
11 ft. 11 in. The weight of the first plane empty 
including 140 lb. of special electrical equipment was 
3,380 lb. and the gross weight 6,800 Ib., giving a useful 
load-gross weight ratio of 0.52 by disregarding the 
weight of special equipment. 

The high value of this ratio is attributable in a large 
degree to the precise distribution of material in the struc- 
ture. In general, overall dimensions of structural mem- 
bers have been made as large as possible within the 
limitations set by the danger of failure by crinkling. 
This characteristic is noted not only in the fuselage and 
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A rear quarter view of the General Mailplane showing the diminutive lower wing and well streamline fuselage. 


wing beams but it is also to be observed in many 
of the tubular members in various parts of the struc- 
ture. In practically every possible case, large diameter 
thin walled tubes are used rather than members having 
comparatively smaller diameter and thicker walls. A 
thorough stress analysis verified by static tests has con- 
tributed in obtaining a rigid structure throughout. 

Full advantage has been taken of the streamlining 
possibilities furnished by this almost elliptical fuselage 
cross-section which lends itself readily to the installa- 
tion of cowling of the N.A.C.A. type. The aerodynamic 
efficiency has been further increased by fairing of sharp 
corners such as the intersection of lower wings and tail 
surfaces with the fuselage. In the case of the adjustable 
stabilizer, the cuffs or fillets are so designed that they 
move with the stabilizer. The wing and chassis struts 
are fitted with removeable filleted cuffs. 

In order to provide the necessary engine-propeller 
efficiency for a fuselage of so large a section, the geared 
engine was selected. This permits use of a large diam- 
eter slow speed propeller which is desirable where the 
fuselage section is large. 

The maximum depth of the mail compartment is 60 
in. and the maximum width, 56 in. One hundred and 
seventy-five cu.ft. of cargo space is provided. An effort 
is made to reduce the width of the fuselage at the 
cockpit and at the same time have sufficient width at the 
tail to provide a rigid installation for empennage 
members. 


Bias FUSELAGE CONSTRUCTION of the first plane is 
an adaptation of the methods developed by the Hall 
Aluminum Aircraft Corporation, also of Buffalo. It is 
planned, however, to make certain modifications in the 
production model. In the first plane, the material 
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throughout was Aluminum Company of America desig- 
nation 17ST sheet stock. Alclad will be used on future 
production models. 

The structure consists of three solid disk bulkheads 
and 15 ring-type frames. The frames were built by 
the Hall company and consist essentially of angle mem- 
bers capped with flanged tubes. Two types of stringers 
are used, and both are standard Hall drawn sections, 
i.e., a bulk angle and a flanged U-section. At the maxi- 
mum section there are 34 stringers which provide ample 
support for the skin and prevent breathing of the shell. 
Skin is attached in 12-in. strips and riveted. Although 
the contour of the fuselage is gracefully formed, there 
are no bumped sections in the skin. 

Several modifications of the method of fabrication 
are to be made in the production model. The frames are 
to be built in halves, split on a vertical line, making 
it possible to attach stringers to the skin while it is in 
the flat form thereby greatly simplifying the riveting 
operation. The skin in the production model will be 
applied in 24-in. strips instead of 12-in. strips as was 
necessary in the construction of the first airplane. Skin 
and frame are both reinforced by gusset plate as re- 
quired. Joints are treated in assembly to prevent cor- 
rosion. 

The skin thickness, which is determined on the basis 
of static tests is carefully proportioned to meet the 
Department of Commerce requirements, at the same 
time working at as high unit stress as possible. 

The fire wall is reinforced by double diagonal stif- 
feners of flanged U-section. A casting of special design 
is placed at each of the four corners at the ends of the 
U-section members. This provides four points of sus- 
pension for the engine mount. The casting is designed 
to accommodate double rubber washers between its 
cone-shaped members, the whole being tied together 
by a through bolt, to which the engine mounting mem- 
bers are attached. This special joint is effective in 
eliminating the engine vibration passing into the 
fuselage. 

There are two doors in the fuselage, one on the top 
center at the front end of the baggage compartment 
and the other on the left side at the rear. The top 
center door in the first plane is 23 in. in diameter and 
will be increased to 25 in. long by 26 in. wide with 
approximately a five-inch radius in the corners. The 
rear door is now 22 in. high by 34 in. wide and wil! 
be increased to 34 in. wide by 46 in. high with a 
5-in. radius in the corners. This door will be placed 
in the right side of the baggage compartment instead 
of on the left. If the plane is converted into a six- 
passenger transport, eleven round windows, 12 in. in 
diameter will be added and the side door also will be 
fitted with a window. The door in the top would then 
be modified to serve as an emergency exit. 


} | ‘HE WINGS have washed out tips which are char- 


acteristic of other General Airplanes Corporation - 


designs. The washed out incidence is intended to re- 
duce tip losses and decrease the tendency to yaw. The 
lower wing is tapered in section only, with the charac- 
teristic tips. The tapered lower wing, washed out tip 
and small dihedral are employed to obtain a high degree 
of lateral stability. An airfoil section of medium thick- 
ness, designated G.A.C. 500, is employed. 

Lower wing stubs are built up of two beams of heat- 
treated chrome molybdenum steel, attached to the fuse- 
lage by bolting to aluminum alloy castings riveted to 
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the fuselage structure. Rigidity of the bolted joints 
is maintained by tapered bushings. These tapered bush- 
ings are used also at several other points in the con- 
struction. At points of highest stress, where fittings 
are attached to the fuselage, steel rivets or bolts are 
used in place of aluminum alloy rivets. This is true 
not only of the lower wing stubs, but of the engine 
mounting, cabane strut fittings, and tail wheel mounting. 
The beams are braced to the fuselage internally by 
steel tubes, and externally by streamline wires. The 
external bracing was not required by the analysis, but 
was employed to increase the rigidity of the struc- 
ture. The stubs have ribs built up of metal angles, 
and braced by a Warren truss. Double streamline 
wires are used in the plane of the lift struts to increase 
the rigidity of the cellule. 

The wing structure is built up of spruce beams with 
aluminum alloy ribs. The form ribs are constructed 
of flanged tube section material braced with a Warren 
truss and riveted together, while the compression mem- 
bers are aluminum alloy round tubes with transverse 
wire bracing in the plane of the tubes. Compression 
members and wire bracing are double. The double 
tubes form a complete compression member, tied to- 
gether at the ends with aluminum alloy channels, to 
which steel lugs are riveted for the wires. These rivets 
also hold in place a cone plug which mates with a 
female plug in the end of the tube, keeping it in posi- 
tion and allowing for any eccentricity between beams. 

The channels are attached to beams with eye bolts, 
having heads so placed that they are used for fasten- 
ing the transverse brace wires in the plane of the com- 
pression rib. By this means, it is possible to install or 
remove compression ribs without interfering with the 
form ribs. Plywood covering is placed in the lower 
surface of the first bay where the gasoline tanks are 
mounted. 

Each form rib is attached to the wooden beams by 
eight aluminum alloy angles, and 16 wood screws. 
Static tests showed that this method eliminates any pos- 
sibility of failure at this point. Wing beams are of 
equal length and a T-section end rib built up of spruce 
provides a stiff and durable tip. Internal bracing ex- 








The engine mount construction of the Mailplane 
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tends to the tip. Steel and aluminum alloy have been 
used in construction of wing fittings according to the 
advantages of both, considering serviceability and 
weight. Wing fittings of the cabane are of steel, while 
the strut fittings are of aluminum alloy. 

Ailerons have full leading edge balance and differ- 
ential action, the upward travel being approximately 
twice that in the downward direction. A slot built into 
the wing just ahead of the aileron varies in size with 
the change in position of the aileron, the purpose being 
to increase the stalling angle. In construction the 
ailerons are similar to the elevator and rudder which will 
be described in detail later. 

Each aileron is mounted on five tubular cantilever 
members of aluminum alloy, which are bolted directly 
to the wing beams. The bolts used for this purpose 
are the same as those that hold the transverse wing 
bracing. Care has been taken to avoid crushing of 
the beam under the legs of the mounts by using large 
Washer blocks of ash adjacent to the beam, and large 
steel washers under the legs of the mount. Ailerons 
are prevented from shifting endwise by adjustable 








screws set in each end of the aileron on the hinge axis. 
The heads of these screws fit against the reinforcing 
plates in the adjacent rib on the wing. 


Obes EMPENNAGE is mounted on self-aligning ball 
bearings to prevent looseness that might result from 
elongation of bolt holes. The elevator and stabilizer 
are built in two halves and the connections are made 
with steel fittings, bolted together with bolts having the 
special wedge bushings. The stabilizer and fin have 
rectangular aluminum alloy beams, aluminum alloy ribs 
and leading edge. 

An inverted double cambered airfoil section is used 
for the stabilizer. The section being deep, permits use 
of rugged beams of large overall dimensions. The front 
beam is attached to the rear by a set of gusset plates. 
Ribs are built up of flanged tubing in the form of a 
Warren truss, and the end rib is reinforced with bulb 
angle material. This type of construction is also used in 
the vertical fin. The elevator and rudder are somewhat 
similar in construction, the ribs being identical to those 
of the fixed surfaces, while the beams are chrome molyb- 
denum steel tubes with welded lugs to which the ribs are 
riveted. Beams in the movable surfaces are large diam- 
eter thin walled tubes. The elevator halves are joined 
by a tube carrying a double mast, the tube being attached 
to each elevator by a pair of bolts, and wedged bushings 
of the usual type providing a tight fit. The masts are 
attached to collars, which are in turn riveted to the beam, 
eliminating the necessity of welding directly to the beams 
of the elevator and rudder. As in the case of the 
ailerons the movable surfaces are all leading edge bal- 
anced throughout the full span of the surfaces. Tail 
surfaces and ailerons were static tested with loads 25 
per cent greater than design requirements, without a 
single failure, and with unusually small deflection. The 
tail surfaces were designed to I.C.A.N. requirements, 
which, for this design, were 55 lb. per sq.ft. Vertical 
surfaces were designed to the same loading as the hori- 
zontal surfaces. 


saree 36-in. by 8-in. or 40-in. by 10-in. Bendix 
wheels and brakes are employed for the landing gear 
which is of the divided axle type, built up of tripod 
tubes. Main axle tubes and bracing tubes are hinged 
to the fuselage at the location of the double frames and 
connected to high strength steel castings carrying the 
axle stub. Both ends of the shock strut and both pivot 
struts are fitted with replaceable bushings, the metals 
being bronze to steel. The tubes are of heat-treated 
chrome molybdenum steel with aluminum alloy sheet 
fairing clamped to the struts. 

An unusual feature of the shock absorber strut is a 
combination of rubber and oil units operating in series. 
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The compression rubbers have molded streamline sec- 
tion and are built up in cellular form. The oil piston 
is fitted with a stuffing box and the plunger has a release 
valve to permit quick recovery of the hydraulic strut. 
Care is taken to prevent oil from coming in contact with 
the compression rubber by installing a wick oiler for the 
guide bushings in the compression rubber unit. This 
oiler can be quickly and easily refreshed in service by 
removing a filleted cuff attached to the lower wing at 
the top of the strut. In landing, a total vertical deflec- 
tion of ten inches is provided for the wheels, and five 
inches while taxiing. This shock absorber unit is the 
result of a long series of experiments, and rubber was 
selected to be used in connection with the oleo unit to 
eliminate any positive and abrupt limit to the deflection, 
in order to avoid shock loads on the structure. 

Another interestting feature of the landing gear is the 
self-oiling tail wheel. The wheel is mounted on a heat- 
treated chrome molybdenum steel tube fork in such a 
way as to permit 360 deg. castor action. The fork is 
carried in a steel tube socket pivoted to the fuselage 
on a horizontal axis and mounted on large diameter bear- 





ings fitted with replaceable bushings. The tubular hous- 
ing contains a unique cam mechanism which centers the 
wheel.. The fork is bronze to steel bushed and is pro- 
vided with an Alemite connection for lubrication. The 
internal cam is constructed on the upper end.of the fork 
tube, which acts downward against a vertically sliding 
mating cam and coil spring. Any departure of the tail 
wheel from normal position causes the cam to compress 
the spring, while the reverse action of the spring against 
the cam keeps the wheel centered when the plane is 
moving straight forward. 

The tail wheel was constructed in co-operation with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and the Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company. The wheel 
is built of Micarta and is hollow and of full stream- 
line form with a replaceable solid rubber tread. The 
wheel is fitted with a bronze bushing bearing on a replace- 
able steel sleeve bolted in the fork by an aluminum alloy 
bolt. A supply of lubricating oil is carried in the hollow 
portion of the wheel and holes are provided in the bush- 
ing for the lubricant to reach the steel sleeve. As the 
wheel turns a portion of the oil supply is carried upward 
and falls on the bushing, providing continual lubrication 
at that point. 

The tail wheel shock absorber strut is also oil and 
rubber, but unlike that of the landing gear, the oil and 
rubber act in parallel rather than in series. The shock 
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absorber strut is full universal joint mounted with cross 
bolts and the packing gland is adjustable. A total ver- 
tical deflection of 94 in. is provided. An emergency 
skid, built of a U section material and filled with hard 
wood is provided at the tail to furnish a means for a 
jacking base. 


HE STABILIZER ADJUSTING MECHANISM is operated 

by a torque shaft from the cockpit fitted with ther- 
moid disk universal joints. The shaft actuates a steel 
worm and bronze gear mounted in aluminum alloy cast 
housing, which is dust and waterproof. Provision is 
made for adjustment of the worm gear for wear. The 
gear is mounted in self-aligning ball bearings bolted to 
cast aluminum alloy fittings riveted to the skin. These 
fittings are kept in alignment by a tranverse tube rigidly 
attached to each fitting. The linkage to the stabilizer 
is an independent unit mounted on ball bearings and 
attached to lugs on the front beam of the stabilizer and 
is so designed that it takes transverse as well as vertical 
loads. It consists of a transverse tube the center line of 
which travels through an arc of about 170 deg. The 







Left—The uncovered wing 
structure showing metal ribs 
and wood spars. 





























Right—Showing 
the self-center- 
ing mechanism 
of the castor 
type tail wheel. 


tube carries a double-link connection bolted to the stab- 
ilizer beam. This connection works on the toggle prin- 
ciple, giving greatest controlling power at the ends of 


travel when the stabilizer is subjected to the highest 


loading. 

Self aligning bearings are employed in the contro! 
system wherever it is desirable to reduce friction which 
may occur under load. Bearings in the control system 
are packed with grease and kept weatherproof by felt 
washers and metal retainers. Castings are used wherever 
necessary to provide mounting for ball bearings in the 
control system, and special attention has been paid to 
their design in order to reduce deflection. 
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The control stick is built up of two channels, and has 
a very wide base. It is light in weight, and carries its 
load with a minimum of deflection. The connection of 
control stick to torque tube is ball bearing mounted. 

The aileron control consists of a cast aluminum alloy 
bell crank, mounted on double ball bearings used to 
maintain alignment and reduce friction. These bearings 
are mounted to a tripod of steel tubes bolted to the wing 
beams. The bell crank, which is actuated by cables, is 
attached to the aileron by an adjustable connecting link 
resembling a turnbuckle. 

Engine controls consist of push pull rods guided by 
fiber tubes, attached with ball and socket joints to ball 
bearing mounted bell cranks. Aluminum alloy levers 
mounted on a large diameter stainless steel tube are used 
for centering the bearings. The levers slide between 
bakelite plates and friction may be adjusted by the pilot 
at any time by turning a large diameter knurled nut on 
the face of the control. 

Special attention was devoted to the design of the 
instrument board, which is 3%; in. aluminum alloy sheet 
and attached to one of the transverse frames by a shock- 
proof rubber inset mounting. The board is divided 
into three sections, of which the center is easily removed. 
Flight instruments requiring occasional adjustment are 
mounted on this section. The right division carries pres- 
sure gages and fuel control units, and by this means 
all of the pipe lines are kept on the right side of the 
airplane. Controls for the electric system, with all 
switches grouped in one bank, are placed on the left 
portion of the board. Flight instruments, except the 
Motometer Ice Warning Indicator, were furnished by 
the Pioneer Company. An electric clock, manufactured 
by the Sterling Clock Co., also is included as standard 
equipment. Another feature of the instrument equip- 
ment is an electric tachometer. 

Of special interest is a switch of new design, manu- 
factured by the Bryant Electric Co. This switch has a 
carrying capacity of 35 amperes, and is mounted in a 
convenient light weight Bakelite case. Several Pyle 
National switches for work requiring lower carrying 
capacity also are used. The flight instruments are so 
placed that in level flight the pointers are in horizontal 
position. In a climb there is a general movement upward 
of the pointers, and in a dive the pointers move down- 
ward. Two card retainers are located in a convenient 
position on the board, one intended to accommodate the 
compass correction card, while the other is for blank 





The tail wheel mounting and shock absorber. 
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cards on which the pilot may make notations while in 
flight. In the lower right-hand corner is a plate giving 
the major dimensions and weight of the plane, and also 
having space for the number and model, as well as the 
number of the approved type certificate. 

The pilot’s seat is adjustable through a range of 10 in. 
in vertical travel, a horizontal range of 4 in. and an 
angular range of 6 deg. The seat frame may be released 
quickly from the structure. The seat may be swung 
forward from the top, giving access to the rear portion 
of the fuselage and uncovering the door of the pilot’s 
locker. This compartment, which has a capacity of 
3 cu.ft., is located in the fuselage behind the seat. Brake 
and rudder pedals are ball bearing mounted, and the 
brake is applied by an auxiliary stirrup hinged to the 
rudder pedals at such a point that the movement of the 
stirrup applying brake is not hindered by the angular 
movement of the pilot’s ankle. 

An adjustable windshield is provided, having nonshat- 
terable glass in the front, celluloid cozy wings reinforced 
with flanged tubes on the edges on the side. The wind- 
shield is set in rubber, and rubber washers are used to 
provide friction for the adjustment. 


HE N.A.C.A. COowLING, which is well adapted to the 
design because of the fuselage section, is so con- 
structed that it can be removed in sections and each sec- 
tion can be removed without disturbing the others. An 
electric inertia starter and booster coil, which are con- 
trolled by a single button are provided. Pushing the but- 
ton winds the inertia starter and pulling it engages the 
starter and automatically applies the booster. An engine- 
driven generator of 25-ampere rating and a 12-volt, 
13-plate, 65-ampere-hour storage battery with the neces- 
sary indicating instruments, constitute the electric system. 
Consideration of service details and an attempt to 
provide complete one-man equipment, is characteristic of 
this design. Cheeks are provided on the axle for a jack. 
Towing cables are furnished as regular equipment. The 
front wing struts are fitted with lugs to which tie-down 
cables can be attached and three corkscrew stakes are 
furnished with each airplane. The tie-down cables are 
fitted with sections of aluminum alloy tubes which make 
it possible for a man to stand on the ground and fasten 
the cables in position without the use of a step ladder or 
other methods usually employed for a high wing. 
The specifications as submitted by the manufacturers : 
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S THIS STORY is being written the 1929 

National Air Tour has progressed on schedule as 
far as Jacksonville, Fla. Johnny Livingston, piloting 
a Whirlwind-powered Waco, is far in the lead on points, 
with a total of 19,981.78 chalked up to his credit. Second 
place is held by A. J. Davis piloting another Whirlwind 
Waco, who has a total score of 17,863.10 to the good. 
Third place is being filled by a tri-engined Ford with 
two Whirlwinds and a Wasp, piloted by M. E. Zeller. 
The total point score for Zeller is 16,784.68. The rest 
of the first 10 are as follows: 

A Fairchild KR, piloted by D. M. Hackman, with 
a score of 16,679.54; a Bellanca, piloted by George 
Haldeman, with a score of 14,627.90; a Bellanca, piloted 
by R. A. Nagle, with a score of 13,723.27; a Command- 
Aire, piloted by Major Cone, with a score of 12,875.81; 
a Fairchild KR, piloted by Mrs. Keith Miller, with a 
score of 12,574.08; a Curtiss Thrush, piloted by Dale 
Jackson, with a score of 12,118.40; and a Ford, piloted 
by B. S. Warner, with a score of 12,078.70. The re- 
maining contestants in order of points are . . . Entry No. 
35, 34, 31, 1, 40, 28, 21, 32, 25, 14, 24, 19, 18, 4, and 2. 

The 1929 Air Tour began with a short 15-mile hop 
across the Detroit River to Windsor, Ont. The jump 
to the first noonday stop at Walker Airport was made 
without incident, only one of the 29 competing craft 
failing to score its “figure of merit” for the leg. This 
entry, a Ford tri-motor equipped with 3 Wasps and 
flown by B. S. Warner, failed to maintain its required 
average speed of 106.36 m.p.h., principally because of 
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the leg’s brevity, which left but a few seconds leeway 
at best. A thirtieth entry in the Tour, a Bellanca CH300, 
which was on the field and ready to start, was with- 
drawn just prior to the start after it had nosed over 
and damaged a propeller during belated stick and 
unstick tests on the morning of the take-off. 

After having lunch on the airport at Windsor the 
Tour pilots took off for the 207-mile flight to Toronto, 
Ont., a course which took them over the fertile farm- 
lands of the Province, a terrain which gave no hint of 
the bad country that was to follow. This jump was 
made with assistance from a helpful tail-wind along the 
southern side of a large low-pressure area hovering over 
Hudson’s Bay. This wind was emphasized to a greater 
degree at an altitude of about 4,500 ft. and some of the 
pilots climbed to take advantage of it. The Lockheed 
entry, the Cessnas flown by Steve Lacey and Stanley 
Stanton, George Haldeman’s Bellanca, and Art Davis’ 
Waco, made the best elapsed time into Toronto. Most of 
these planes, incidentally, with one or two others, were 
consistently among the five or six speediest craft on 
each leg. The Lockheed, flown by Wiley Post, covered 
the 207 miles between Windsor and Toronto in 1 hr.. 
13 min. 4 sec., an average of 170 m.p.h. Steve Lacey 
negotiating the distance in 1 hr. 20 min. 50 sec. George 
Haldeman came next with 1 hr. 27 min. and 35 sec. 
Post and Lacey had each flown the 15-mile Detroit- 
Windsor hop in 4 min. 57 sec. Again only one entry 
failed to fly the course within the required time, Major 
J. Carroll Cone, pilot of the Curtiss Challenger powered 
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Planes of the Tour lined up at Logan Field, Baltimore, Md. 
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Command-Aire, having gone 
off the course and lost time 
by landing to get his bear- 
ings. 

Following an overnight 
stop at Toronto, the planes 
took off from the Light Aero- 
plane Club field on Sunday 
morning and headed north- 
east toward Ottawa, 228 
miles distant. Over ttis 
course the pilots found vir- 
tually the same weather that 
has assisted them on the pre- 
vious day, although the day’s flying found an increasing 
cloudiness that grew into an overcast sky at Montreal. 
The terrain was bad, and the referee had advised keep- 


ing well to the south of the direct line, but few pilots did - 


so. All of the planes landed in Ottawa in good time, the 
Lockheed again making the best time by flying the 228 
miles in 1 hr. 17 min. and 33 sec. or 176 m.p.h. Living- 
ston’s elapsed time was 1 hr. 23 min. and 12 sec., that of 
Lacey, 1 hr. 24 min. and 30 sec. The first mishap of 
the Tour was brought to light in Ottawa, Miss May 
Haizlip, pilot of the American Eagle entry, having her 
hand dressed for an injury received in the air when 
something came adrift from the engine compartment and 
struck her. Ottawa was merely a_ lunch stop, and at 
2 p.m. the Tour plane began departing on the 112-mile 
flight to Montreal. 

Like the hop between Toronto and Ottawa the Ottawa- 
Montreal jump carried the pilots over scores of miles 
of wilderness where a landing might have been made 
only with considerable danger. On this leg a brisk 
direct tail wind obtained at about 6,000 ft., but few, if 
any, of the contestants climbed that high due to the 
brevity of the leg. Every plane registered perfect scores 
for the leg except the Travel Air 6000B flown by Neu- 
mann Wadlow, who reported a low oil pressure, neces- 
sitating a reduction of his r.p.m. Forty minutes and 
two seconds was the best time for covering the 112 
miles, that being chalked up by Wiley Post in his 
Lockheed. The next best elapsed times were Halde- 
man’s, 40 min. 31 sec., Lacey’s, 41 min. 17 sec., and Reu- 
ben Wagner’s in the Hornet-powered Boeing 95, 44 min. 
23 sec. 

The Lockheed’s average here was 166 m.p.h. 
so far been the leader on every leg. 

A huge crowd, estimated at between 30,000 and 50,000 
persons, was on hand at St. Hubert’s airdrome, Mon- 
treal, to witness the arrival of the touring planes. This 
is believed to be the largest crowd ever to witness the 
arrival or departure of any National Air Tour. An air 


It had 
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Crowds at Sky Harbor, Nashville, Tennessee, inspecting the Tour planes 


meet in progress on the Montreal airdrome at the time 
undoubtedly swelled the throng to a number far in excess 
of that which ordinarily would have watched the Air 
Tour planes come in. Due to the unprecedented at- 
tendance at the airport and to the fact that only two- 
way road was open between the airport and the city, the 
tour personnel, numbering more than 100 men and 
women, had great difficulty in getting into town. In 
most cases those on the Tour were from 3 to 5 hours in 
reaching their hotel from the field whereas, they had 
traversed the 112 miles between Ottawa and Montreal 
in one hour or less. The evening’s banquet had to be 
postponed to nine o'clock. 


| Bae THE NIGHT in Montreal a series of moderate 
showers fell, which did not help the already softened 
condition of the airport, although the weather had 
cleared, leaving good visibility and moderate tail winds, 
when the contestants reached the field the following 
morning. The 206-mile flight between Montreal and 
Portland, Me., incidentally, was regarded as one of the 
most difficult of the entire 5,000-mile route, principally 
because of the altitude required for negotiating the two 
mountain ranges between the two points, as well as the 
weather prevailing over and beyond those mountains. 

Although the weather at Montreal was satisfactory, 
the reports and forecasts indicated probability of trouble 
ahead, and Captain Hawks instructed that the tour be 
held until he had flown through to Portland and tele- 
phoned that the way was clear. Just before the scheduled 
starting time there came a message that the weather 
was bad but possible, and the first plane accordingly 
got away fifteen minutes late. 

C. G. Andrus, government weather bureau expert, 
travelling with the Tour in the tri-engined Ford, Stano- 
lind II, equipped with radio and used as the Tour's 
flying “weather bureau,” had warned the pilots of the 
probable weather and many of them carefully checked 
their navigating instruments before the start of this leg. 
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Since this was the first leg where the reading of. maps 
took second place to the reading of instruments, and since 
skillful navigation necessarily plays such a large part in 
the successful flying of the Tour, it might be well here 
to outline some of the navigating equipment carried by 
the various competing planes. 

The majority of the pilots contented themselves with 
the instrumental equipment regularly furnished with 
their planes, and a survey of the instrument boards and 
their contents served principally to reveal the differences 
of opinion that exist among manufacturers upon what 
instruments are needed and how they should be located. 
A few, however, especially among the old-timers, had 
made modifications to suit their own tastes. 


SB seam the first half of the Tour there has been no 
necessity for blind flying, and little use for any in- 
strument of navigation except a compass. Most of the 
entrants come prepared for the worst, however. Of the 
28 still in the running after Baltimore, seventeen carried 
standard combination bank and turn indicators, and two 
more, the two Moths, had the lateral bubble tube without 
the turn indicator. Only the three Cessnas, the two 
Curtiss Robins, the two Great Lakes Trainers, Miss 
Haizlip’s American Eagle, and Mr. Hackman’s Chal- 
lenger lacked anything of the sort. The urge to provide 
for possible blind flying did not go so far as to induce 
any extensive use of longitudinal inclinometers, but six 
planes, including the two Fords, the Boeing, and the 
Curtiss Condor had rate-of-climb indicators on their 
instrument boards. The others so furnished were the 
Travel Air monoplane and Mr. Nagle’s Bellanca. 

In the selection and mounting of the standard flight 
and power plant instruments few eccentricities were 
noticeable. Especially to be remarked, however, were 
the very compact grouping of the instruments on a small 
board on the Fairchild 71 and the enormous dials of the 
tachometers and air-speed meters on both Curtiss 
Thrushes. With dials fully four inches in diameter, the 
openness of the scale on the tachometers was still further 
increased by allowing the pointer to make two revolutions 
for its full travel. Engine revolutions could easily be 
estimated to within 10 r.p.m., air-speed to half a mile an 
hour. On the Boeing imail plane, alone among the com- 
petitors and showing the results of blind flying expe- 
rience over long periods on the mail routes, the instru- 
ments were arranged in the cruciform pattern developed 
by Lieut. J. Parker Van Zandt of the Army Air Corps 
and by his contemporaries and successors, both military 
and commercial, in cloud-flying studies. In straight 
flight at normal cruising speed, all the pointers arrange 
themselves to form a vertical and a horizontal line. 

Under the actual conditions of the Tour only a com- 
pass has so far been required for navigation. The com- 
pass has been almost indispensable in spite of generally 
clear weather, for in the swampy forests of some parts 
of the South landmarks shown on the maps are too far 
apart to be depended upon as a sole guide. While a 
large proportion of the pilots used the standard aircraft 
compass with numbers on the edge of the “card,” coun- 
tersunk into the instrument board just below the pilot’s 
eye and with a lens in front to magnify the scale, neither 
that type nor any other was by any means universal. 
Only two earth inductors made the Tour on competing 
ships, those being fitted to George Haldeman’s Bellanca 
and Mr. Zeller’s Ford. The Cessnas and the Ryan had 
their compasses mounted behind the pilot’s head, the 
readings being taken in a mirror, while the Curtiss 
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Robins and the Fairchild monoplane also had the instru- 
ment overhead but far enough forward to be read 
directly from the seat. The Fairchild had a compass 
with an unusually large card, some four and a half 
inches in diameter. In a number of cases an aperiodic 
compass of British manufacture had been fitted on the 
cockpit floor, either as the sole reliance or in addition 
to the instrument on the board, and their performance 
was being generously commended by those who had 
them, as was that of the earth induction type. On the 
Curtiss Condor and the Lockheed caution had been car- 
ried to the extreme of carrying three magnetic compasses, 
as widely separated from each other as they could be 
and still remain within the pilot’s range of vision. 

Only 28 of the 29 contestants departed from Montreal 
on their scheduled time, the Curtiss Condor being de- 
layed on the airport awaiting the arrival of one of its 
two pilots. A series of blowouts on a motor car in which 
the pilot was riding to the airdrome caused the delay. 
This story, coupled with bus-riding episode later ex- 
perienced by the Condor passengers, pictured the re- 
liability of motor car travel in a most unfavorable light. 

At any rate, the Condor, piloted by J. W. Crosswell 
and K. E. Voelter, took off about 40 minutes after their 
official elapsed time had started and arrived safely in 
Portland, even though it was one of the 11 entries cross- 
ing the finish line in the Maine city behind schedule. 
Upon reaching the mountains, some peaks of which 
towered to a height of 6,000 ft., the pilots found clouds 
forming. 


A WAS EXPECTED some of the contestants became lost 
in the cloud-laden heights above their virtually un- 
marked course, and were late into Portland as a result. 
One or two others wandered up and down the valley be- 
tween the two ranges until they were about out of gas and 
had to land to replenish their fuel supply. Those late into 
Portland included all three women pilots, Miss Harrell, 
Mrs. Miller and Miss Haizlip, and also Wadlow, Al 
Krapish, flying a Gypsy Moth, Capt. William Lancaster 
in a Great Lakes trainer, R. E. Nagle in a Bellanca 
CH300, Arthur Davis, Donald Mather in the Wallace 
Touroplane, J. L. McGrady, in a Curtiss Thrush, the 
Curtiss Condor, William Welborn in a Wright 165 ho. 
Spartan, and Hackman in a Fairchild KR-34 Welborn 
incidentally, turned back and landed at Montreal shortly, 
after his take-off, with a cracked piston. Mechanics 
from the Wright Aeronautical service ship, a tri-motored 
Ford in charge of George F. Chapline, remained on the 
field and repaired his engine. Late in the afternoon 
Welborn again took the air, but weather conditions 
caused him again to return to Montreal, where he re- 
mained overnight. The following morning he took off, 
checked in at Portland, Springfield, Mass., and New 
York, and caught the Tour at Philadelphia that night. 
Weather conditions over the Green and the White 
Mountains also caused the official press plane, a tri- 
engined Ford owned by the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, to turn back to Montreal after negotiating 
the major portion of the Montreal-Portland leg. This 
plane, piloted by L. W. Bryant of the Ford Motor 
Company, encountered the worst of the low-pres- 
sure area after having traversed the first mountain range 
and crossed the valley between the two ranges. After 
refueling in Montreal the press plane took off about 
3 p.m. for Springfield in order to catch the Tour planes 
there. On this flight it was accompanied by the Wright 
service plane, the crew of which had completed repairs 
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The National Air Tour arriving at Miller Field, Macon, Ga. 


on Welborn’s Spartan and saw him off on his second 
start for Portland. Thick fog over the Berkshires, how- 
ever, caused both tri-engined Fords to abandon their 
course and land at Albany, N. Y., where the night was 
spent. On Tuesday morning the Wright plane departed 
early and joined the Tour at Springfield. The press 
plane flew down the Hudson River valley and landed 
at Roosevelt Field just before the arrival of the first 
Air Tour plane from Springfield. 

Despite the difficulties under which the leg was flown 
many of the contestants sped over the White and the 
Green Mountains in skillful fashion and landed on the 
Portland airport in good time, even though they were 
drenched by getting there in a hard shower. Steve 
Lacey pushed his Cessna across the distance in the 
briefest time, his record being 1 hr. 14 min. and 35 sec., 
making 166 m.p.h. The Lockheed was second best with 
1 hr. 25 min. and 27 sec., George Haldeman third with 
1 hr. 26 min. and 20 sec. 

When the course between Portland and Springfield, 
152 miles in length was flown on Monday afternoon 
the last of a series of west to northwest showers were 
encountered, with head to quartering winds of sufficient 
strength to make 18 of the contestants arrive late in 
Springfield. A nineteenth plane receiving an imperfect 
score for this leg was the Spartan flown by Welborn, 
which passed over the course one day behind schedule. 
The only pilots, in fact, who opened up their throttles 
enough to get them into Springfield “under the wire” 
were Haldeman, Mather, Wagner, Jackson, Shelton, 
O’Brine, Livingston, Post, Lacey, and Pears. Wiley 
Post clicked off the best time for the jump, his Lock- 
heed making the run in 1 hr. 2 min. 20 sec., a drop 
of speed to 146 m.p.h. Lacey flew it in 1 hr. 6 min. 
57 sec., Livingston in 1 hr. 11 min. 37 sec., Haldeman 
in 1 hr. 15 min. 11 sec. and Wagner in 1 hr. 17 min. 

On Tuesday the Tour staged two short jumps, both 
being flown under bright skies with few clouds and 
high visibility. The wind was from the northwest, be- 
coming westerly at the higher altitudes. Roosevelt field, 
112 miles from Springfield, was the day’s lunch-stop. 


Due, perhaps, to the mileage and the pilots’ familiarity 
with the terrain, practically all of the contestants seemed 
to arrive over the finish line at the same time. Three 
of the competitors, however, Wadlow, Hackman and 
Welborn, were registered over the line behind flying 
schedule, the latter, as explained in foregoing para- 
graphs, being at that time well on his way from Montreal. 

Including Welborn, who did not catch the Tour until 
after it had reached Central Airport, Camden, N. J. 
the Philadelphia landing site, seven of the contestants 
were late on the 96-mile hop into Philadelphia, others 
failing to fly the course within scheduled time being 
Lancaster, Wadlow, Nagle, Zeller, Rowland and Stanton. 
Rowland, flying a Warner-engined Cessna, a ship in 
seventh place at the time, became ill on the New York- 
Philadelphia flight, his illness later forcing him to 
withdraw from the Tour. Post, Lacey, Livingston, and 
Haldeman, made the four: best times on the forenoon 
hop. They clipped off the 112 miles in 43 min. 15 
sec., 44 min. 0.08 sec., 49 min. 45 sec. and 50 min. 10 sec., 
respectively. The Wasp-powered Lockheed again led 
the speed-demons in the afternoon, with a record of 
39 min., 35 sec. between New York and Philadelphia. 
Lacey’s Cessna was second best on this leg with 40 min. 
24 sec., Davis, third, with 45 min. 49 sec., Haldeman, 
fourth, with 46 min. 28 sec. and Livingston, fifth, with 
46 min. 55 sec. The best time between New York and 
Philadelphia showed an average of only 146 m.ph., 
the slowest leg thus far. 


B ims FOLLOWING MORNING (Wednesday) the Tour be- 
gan its plunge into the Southland—a jaunt that car- 
ried it as far south as Jacksonville, Fla., Baltimore and 
Richmond being visited on Wednesday, Winston-Salem 
and Greenville on Thursday, and Augusta and Jackson- 
ville on Friday. 

Welborn’s Spartan again being in the line-up and 
taking off in regular order with the other entries, the 
90-mile flight to Baltimore, Wednesday’s noon halt 
marked the first time since the Tour began that all con- 
testants scored perfect records for any one individual 
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leg. This state of affairs, a delightful one from a book- 
keeping point of view as well as from the pilot’s angle 
filled Arthur G. Schlosser and E. P. Crocker, the Tour’s 
very much overworked scorers, with extreme optimism. 
But the optimism was short-lived. The Wallace Touro- 
plane was lost to the Tour on the take-off for Richmond, 
the plane’s engine quitting just after the wheels had left 
Logan Field. Donald Mather, the pilot, “set her down” 
with little injury to himself or the occupants of his 
craft, but with considerable damage to the plane. 
Another mishap occurred on the same afternoon, Mrs. 
Keith Miller ground-looping her Fairchild KR-34 upon 
landing in Richmond and breaking off the left wheel. The 
wheel, however, was replaced in short order, permitting 
the woman pilot to take off on schedule Thursday morn- 
ing. Wadlow’s Travel Air and Stanton’s Cessna were 
the only two craft failing to negotiate the 128 miles be- 
tween Baltimore and Byrd Field, Richmond, within their 
allotted time. The morning hop had been made under 
clear skies with light cross-winds, coming mostly from 
the northwest. In the afternoon there was very little 
wind of any kind. Best elapsed times recorded for the 
day’s two flights were: Philadelphia to Baltimore— 
Lacey, 35 min. 0.09 sec., Post, 35 min. 18 sec., Davis, 
35 min. 50 sec., Baltimore to Richmond—Post, 50 min. 
55 sec., Lacey, 53 min. 50 sec., Livingston, 59 min. 34 
sec., Davis, 60 min. 19 sec., and Wagner, 60 min. 35 sec. 
Post and Lacey were both averaging about 150 m.p.h. 
The pilots of the fastest planes appeared to be keeping 
a little more in reserve than during the first days 
of the tour. 

The Baltimore-Richmond hop was the tenth leg of 
the Tour route. 


HURSDAY’S FLYING included a 183-mile hop from 

Richmond to Winston-Salem, N. C., in the forenoon 
and a 152-mile afternoon flight to Greenville, S. C., 
where the night was spent. The first leg of the day in- 
troduced a wee bit of the unmarked lands of the south 
and compelled the pilots to utilize the compass consider- 
ably. The Warner-engined Cessna was kept on Byrd 
Field when Earl Rowland, its pilot, who had been feeling 
badly for several days, was taken to a hospital. Later, 
the Cessna was brought on by Joseph Meehan, reserve 
pilot, who had been flying with Steve Lacey. 

The Curtiss Condor lost its position of fifth “in the 
money” on the Richmond-Winston-Salem leg. A broken 
magneto shaft on one of the motors shortly after its 
take-off for Winston-Salem forced it to turn back and 
land at Richmond for repairs. Its passengers were loaded 
onto a motor bus and started for the next control point, 
where the Condor was to pick them up as soon as repairs 
were effected. A series of two or three breakdowns 
involving various busses they were utilizing caused the 
passengers to spend the night on the road. They arrived 
in Winston-Salem early the following morning, dirty 
and weary and with a Homeric tale to tell, but just in 
time to be taken aboard the Condor and flown to Green- 
ville. Another entry left standing on the Richmond 
airport was the Kinner-powered American Eagle, flown 
by Miss Haizlip. This plane was kept in Richmond 
with motor trouble, but departed in time to catch the 
Tour in Greenville before nightfall. Besides the Condor, 
the Warner Cessna and the American Eagle, Post’s 
Lockheed, Lacey’s Cessna, and Lancaster’s Great Lakes 
trainer were late arriving over the finish line in the 
North Carolina city. Lacey reported having to land to 
replace two blown spark plugs. It was the first time 
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either Lacey or Post had failed to annex to their respec- 
tive score their full figure of merit. On the afternoon 
hop six pilots were late into Greenville, the group includ- 
ing Miss Haizlip, Crosswell, Meehan, Lancaster, Miss 
Harrell and the old reliable Dick Pears. Lancaster said 
he was compelled to land enroute for gas. Pears re- 
ported that his compass went bad on him, carrying him 
off his course. 


fe. DAY’S TWO LEGS were flown before fair tail winds, 
the best flying level being at about 3,000 ft. Al 
Krapish, pilot of one of the Moths smashed the under- 
carriage of his ship upon landing in Greenville. He 
“squashed” in demonstrating the plane’s Handley Page 
slots. The damage was repaired, but not in time to per- 
mit him to arrive in Augusta, Ga., on scheduled time the 
next day at noon. Others late into Augusta were Reuben 
Wagner in the Boeing and Wadlow in the Travel Air. 
The Condor, with the passengers picked up at Winston- 
Salem, had landed upon the Greenville airport in plenty 
of time to take off on the appointed minute. Earl 
Rowland’s Cessna was flown into Augusta by Meehan, 
but in Augusta the ship was taken over by Henry 
Poindexter, of Raleigh, N. C. For the morning’s 
flight the sky was cloudless with moderate to fresh quar- 
tering northeast to east winds at all levels under 7,500 ft. 

Due to a series of hard squalls met by the advance 
planes between Augusta and Jacksonville the competing 
craft, at the suggestion of Mr. Andrus, were again held 
at a control point until definite reassurance of fairly 
steady conditions enroute was obtained. The tri-engined 
“Firestone” Ford, carrying the press, meanwhile, had 
taken off prior to the warning, and plowed through to 
Jacksonville. The clouds, occasionally emitting brief 
showers, set a ceiling of about 1,500 to 2,000 ft., although 
the marshy, flood-ridden miles between Augusta and 
Jacksonville would make a higher altitude much more 
desirable for single-engined flight. Many of the pilots 
acclaimed this the worst country of the entire tour, even 
worse than the stretch through the White Mountains. 

Although cross winds from east caused the pilots to 
have to “crab” their planes over the course, only one was 
late into Jacksonville, Newman Wadlow receiving that 
dubious distinction. Henry Poindexter, making his first 
landing on the Tour, got into soft ground on the Jack- 
sonville airport and nosed his Cessna over, bending 
a propeller. 


IGHEST SPEEDS made on the hops of Thursday and 
Friday were as follows: Richmond-Winston-Salem 
(183 miles )—Young, 1 hr. 9 min. 41 sec., Davis, 1 hr. 18 
min. 33 sec., Stanton, 1 hr. 19 min. 3 sec. For the first 
time, Post was not among the five leaders. The per- 
formance of Young’s Ryan in leading the way and aver- 
aging 158 m.p.h. caused general amazement. 
Winston-Salem to Greenville (152 miles)—Post, 55 
min. 18 sec., Stanton, 1 hr 4 min. 58 sec., Haldeman, 1 hr. 
5 min. 29 sec., Nagle, 1 hr. 6 min. 0.07 sec., and Wag- 
ner, 1 hr. 6 min. 18 sec. Greenville to Augusta (100 
miles )—Lacey, 38 min. 11 sec., Stanton, 40 min. 0.01 
sec., Haldeman, 40 min. 57 sec., Post, 41 min. 0.05 sec., 
and Livingston, 43 min. 0.02 sec. Augusta to Jackson- 
ville (210 miles)—Post, 1 hr. 15 min. 33 sec., Lacey, 
1 hr. 20 min. 48 sec., Stanton, 1 hr. 27 min. 12 sec., 
Livingston, 1 hr. 29 min. 32 sec., and Nagle, 1 hr. 30 min. 
0.08 sec. On the last three legs the Lockheed averaged 
161 m.p.h., while Lacey’s Cessna made 156 from Green- 
ville to Jacksonville. 
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AIRLINES IN THE 


By FRANK HAYNES 


HEN Balboa and _ his 

hearty band of Spanish 
followers gazed out for the first 
time and beheld the calm, unruffled 
waters of the Pacific Ocean, the 
event marked the end of a journey 
of less than 50 miles that took 
nearly two months to complete. 
With the advance of science the 
time was eventually cut down to 2 
hours by train, and today, the trip 
is negotiated in 20 min. via 
airplane and a regular schedule is 
maintained. 

Early this year, a group of local 
business men headed by Ralph 
Sexton, formerly employed by the Panama Canal, but 
then having a construction company of his own, fur- 
nished the initiative and the majority of the capital and 
formed Isthmian Airways, Inc. In the face of strong 
competition the company secured the consent of the 
United States government to run planes in a trans-Canal 
and intra-Canal Zone service. It also secured the consent 
of the Panama government to run a service to remote 
parts of the interior. 

The company was incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware and the $25,000 that the Canal Zone govern- 
ment requires of all companies operating in the Zone was 
deposited. It was agreed to use seaplanes on the Canal 
run because in the event of any trouble the plane could 
land in any part of the Canal as the entire run is over 
water. 

The plane, a seven-passenger Hamilton all-metal sea- 
plane powered with a Pratt and Whitney Hornet engine, 
was the first commercial plane to make a transit of the 
Canal via the air with a full load of passengers. From 
May 5 until July 1 a total of 359 trips was made 
across the Canal without any mishap. Figures released by 
Mr. Sexton indicated that over 1,400 people travelled in 
the plane and that nearly 18,000 lb. of freight were 
carried. 

This service across the Canal became so popular that 
another plane of the same make was ordered and placed 
in the service on June 10. The service has proved 
invaluable to steamship lines who have used the service 
to transfer ship’s papers and members of the crew across 
the Canal to avoid missing the boats. 

Two all-steel hangers have been constructed, one at the 
Balboa base, and the other on Folks River near the 
Cristobal inner harbor. Passengers have perfect facilities 
for rest and comfort there before embarking or dis- 
embarking. It is only a few minutes ride by automobiles 
to the main business sections of Panama City and 
Colon. It has been proved that a person can leave the 
Hotel Central, in the center of Panama City and be in 
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Canal Zone 





Hamilton all metal plane operated daily between Balboa and Cristobal 


Colon, 50 miles across the continent, just 30 min. later. 

The first plane across in the morning leaves Balboa at 
6:30 and returning, leaves Colon at 8:00. Setting out 
again from Balboa at 9:30 a.m. it remains in Colon until 
1:30 p.m. and arrives back in Balboa a few minutes 
before the noon train from Colon arrives there. It leaves 
Balboa again at 4:00 p.m. and returns to Balboa at 
5:00 p.m. for the night. 


ana SIGHT-SEEING TRIPS have been arranged and 
many parties from the tourist boats have traveled the « 
Canal on the steamer and then returned over the Canal 
via air. The trip one way across the Canal is $10 and 
the round trip rate is $15. Special trips by arrangement 
with the plane remaining aloft for an hour on a scenic 
trip over parts adjacent to the Canal and down the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts for a few miles, have been 
arranged at a cost of $12.50 per person provided six 
persons make the trip. 

The plane flies at an altitude of approximately 2,000 
feet and a clear, birds-eye view can be obtained of the 
Canal and the wonderful construction. It can be more 
easily appreciated from the air and the operation of the 
locks and the magnitude of the famous Gailliard Cut can 
be appreciated better than from a transiting vessel. 
Employees of the Canal who helped build it have flown 
over the Canal and commented on its greatness which 
hitherto they had not realized. 

An American newspaper printed in Panama City is 
delivered to its readers across the Isthmus on the first 
plane in the morning and is on the streets for sale at 
7:00 a.m., exactly the hour that its competitors’ papers 
are leaving on the train from Panama. Sales have been 
negotiated across the Isthmus via phone and 30 min. later 
the goods have been delivered via plane. This speedy 
service, plus a willingness to oblige at all times, has 
endeared the operators of the service to residents of 
Panama and the Canal Zone, and has assured for it a 
profitable future. 
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by now. However, the main 
longitudinal girders of R101 
are triangular in section with 
booms of high-tensile steel 
strip drawn into tube form, 
by Boulton and Paul of 
Norwich, with duralumin 
webs and forged duralumin 
end fittings, all attached 
through pin joints. The use 
of pin-jointing, and elimina- 
tion of an intermediate de- 
gree of fixity, helps to in- 
crease the accuracy of the 
stress analysis. The main 
transverse frames are also of 
triangular section, and are 
deep enough to form a rigid 
ring without any radial brac- 
ing, while the gas bags are 
inclosed in a special form of 
netting. There is a loss of 


British State airship in her 84S Volume by the use of such 


hangar at the Royal Airship Works, Cardington, England . deep frames, but the de- 





HE STATE AIRSHIP, R101, is complete at last 
after some four years effort, in which the first 
18 months was mainly devoted to pure research work in 
wind tunnels and upon the old R33, now broken up, and 
the last two years given to actual construction. By the 
time this dispatch appears the ship should have actually 
flown, but at the time of mailing she is waiting complete 
in the shed for a windless dawn to be manhandled on to 
the new mooring tower 200 ft. high at the Royal Airship 
Works, Cardington, 50 miles from London. [It was 
not until Oct. 12 that it was possible to take the ship 
out to the mast, and it was not possible to make the first 
test flight until Friday, Oct. 18.—Ed.] 

Before she was due to leave the shed the Air Ministry 
permitted a very full examination of the completed ship, 
and also gave out certain details of weights and expected 
performance. These add considerable to facts previously 
made public, and in view of American interest in airship 
development some of the impressions which followed a 
careful examination of the ship may also be useful. It 
is not necessary to describe the general construction of 
R101 at any great length, as this is common property 


signers contend that the 

whole system enables a much 
better system of transfer of gas lift to the ship, and 
avoids all undesirable strains through surging of the gas 
or the deflation of one bag and consequent abnormal 
pressure conditions within the hull. [The use of dura- 
lumin and steel structural members together has been 
generally avoided in America. Dr. Dornier’s flying boats 
furnish the most notable precedent for employing a com- 
posite structure of that kind.—Ed.] 


tT HAS BEEN much criticism from a small but 
vocal band of opponents of airships at the delay in 
completing the R101 and the other vessel; but much of it 
has been completely ill-informed and it may be said that it 
has little substance as applied to the airship itself, but has 
some apparent force when directed to the actual expected 
performance. So far as can be judged at this moment, 
when the ship has not flown, there is not a single idea 
among the many novel features in the design and actual 
construction of the R101 which justifies destructive criti- 
cism; but undoubtedly the new Diesel-cycle engines of 
R101 have not come up to expectations and have seri- 
ously affected the performance. 
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BRITISH 
irship R101 


These are eight-cylinder-in-line Beardmore Tornado 
Diesel engines, each cylinder with a bore of 8} in. and 
a stroke of 12 in., developing 585-650 hp. per engine. 
This is about 100 hp. less than was originally expected, 
and the engines have worked out very much heavier than 
was originally anticipated, two serious disappointments. 
The cumulative effect of the extra weight in the engines 
throughout the power nacelles, and of the modifications 
in the structure of the ship necessary for carrying this 
extra distributed load, has meant the addition of an 
extra 84 tons, and, of course, the passenger load is cor- 
respondingly reduced. 


—— the ship with her present engines is not 
expected to carry more than 52 passengers instead of 
the 100 for whom accommodations, on most comfortable 
lines, have been provided, and the top speed, already re- 
duced by the fact that so far no hollow metal propeller 
has stood up to the torque of the engine, due in part to 
the high peak torque load in the Diesel cycle. This 
means that the variable-pitch propellers, the operating 
mechanism of which is otherwise satisfactory, cannot be 
used simply because the blades fail, and wooden propel- 
lers of fixed pitch have had to be substituted. This, in 
turn, has necessitated one power unit being reserved 
entirely for reversing purposes, being fitted with an air- 
screw for going astern, so only four engines totalling 
2,430-2,600 hp. are available for forward speed. 

Therefore, instead of a designed top speed of 80 
m.p.h., the official estimate is now 70 m.p.h. with a cruis- 
ing speed of 63 m.p.h., and to this extent the critics have 
been able to make capital out of the failure of the power 
units, and not of the airship itself, to come up to promise. 
But even with the present engines certain notable suc- 
cesses are being attained. When R101 takes the air she 
will be the first airship which does not rely upon gasoline. 
She has divorced that unpleasant companionship of hy- 
drogen and volatile fuel; she is burning a fuel oil which 
costs $25 a ton as against the $125 needed for gasoline 
per ton; [In the U. S. this figure would be about $70 
for gasoline—Ed.] the fuel, weight for weight, gives 
from 25 to 30 per cent more range; the engines have 
become simpler by the elimination of all electrical installa- 
tion, and, so far as type tests can show, appear to be 
perfectly reliable within the powers at which they are 
now rated. 

Wing Comdr. T. R. Cave-Brown-Cave, who is in 
charge of the machinery installation, is definitely satisfied 
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By AVIATION’S 
British Correspondent 





3 «©Both of the British airships contracted 
for some five years ago are now nearing 
$ readiness for trial. Contrary to the 
general expectation a year or so ago, 
$ the government-designed ship 1s receiv- 
3 ing its first test ahead of that constructed 
by Commander Burney and the Air- 
ship Guarantee Company. The de- 
signers of both ships have broken boldly 
away from past experience and } 
Zeppelin practice, and have introduced 
a great number of structural innova- 
tions, which make their trials of acute 
interest to the whole world. In antici- 
pation of the first flight of the R101, 
our British correspondent gives a 
number of details of its design and 
construction not previously available 
for publication. 











with it. The weight of these Diesels is, I understand, 
between 4 and 6 lb. per hp., taking only the en- 
gine. Wing Comdr. Cave-Brown-Cave says that they 
start up with the utmost ease, and more trouble is caused 
by the small auxiliary gasoline engine used to turn over 
the big ones for starting. 

Perhaps the power eggs or nascelles, had better be 
explained in more detail at this point. Each is of excel- 
lent streamline form to reduce head resistance, and con- 
tains the main Tornado engine. Linked thereto by a 
clutch is a Ricardo four-cylinder gasoline engine. This 
engine is fed by a gasoline tank contained in the power 
car in a tubular tank. At the first hint of fire, a release 
handle is pulled, and the whole tank disappears into the 
blue. This auxiliary engine in two of the five cars can 
be clutched into an air compressor, the purpose of which 
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is to provide pressure to blow fuel or ballast about the 
ship; the other three engines are coupled to generators 
to generate current for various purposes, such as light- 
ing, cooking, etc. These generators are also coupled to 
a constant speed windmill, projecting forward of the 
car, and at any speed over 40 m.p.h. the windmill takes 
up the work of generating current and the motors, of 
course, are stopped. 

To start the main engines, Wing Comdr. Cave-Brown- 
Cave says, the release taps over the oil injection jets are 
opened and the engine run by the gasoline engine with 
a decompressor valve open until the vent pipe of each 
jet shows that oil is flowing. Then the cocks are shut, 
the decompressor closed, and the throttle opened to a 
considerahle extent, when the engine fires straight away. 
From then on engine speed is controlled much as a loco- 
motive driver controls train speed, and as simply. The 
engine mechanic merely pushes forward one lever, the 
effect of which is to lengthen or shorten the actual period 
during which the pump is injecting oil. 

The water cooling represents another novel step, for 
the evaporative system is used, the only water in cir- 
culation being in the jackets. This forms steam and the 
vapor is led up the side of the airship to a radiator. The 
steam, then condensed to water, runs back by gravity to 
a header tank, except in the case of one retractable ra- 
diator in the bottom of the ship. This serves two engines 
and is used to heat the passenger quarters by a process 
of retracting it into a flow of air being forced by a fan 
through the various lounges and cabins of the ship. Its 
efficiency seems proved for with it almost in, when two 
engines were run in the shed, the temperature in the 
passenger lounge quickly rose to between 115 and 
120 deg. F. 

The engine exhausts represent another piece of inter- 
esting design, afd are really large cylinders about 6 to 





One of the power plant nacelles on the R101 
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9 in. in diameter with the whole of the upper part per- 
forated with holes. Each branch from an exhaust port 
comes into the cylinder at a true tangent so that the gases 
from each engine cylinder start to circle around the 
exhaust silencer, gradually losing pressure as they swirl 
past and out of the perforated holes. Thus there is little 
back pressure and the engines are noticeably quiet. The 
whole installation is arranged in the power nacelles so 
that a mechanic can work on any part of the engine. It 
is stated that even a complete cylinder could be changed 
in the air. Each power nacelle is interchangeable so far 
as the attachments to the ship are concerned, and the 
scheme is not to change engines, but complete cars. 

The arrangement of the five engines is two attached 
well forward to frame 4, two to frame 9, and one on the 
center line at frame 11. This engine is a forward en- 
gine so as to secure the utmost control value from the 
slip stream onto the rudder, the lower balance of which 
is practically in line with the propeller; and the reverse 
engine is the forward port unit. It is stated that very 
little side pull is found with this offset position, and that 
it has the advantage of discharging its slipstream in a 
direction where it causes no disturbance to the even flow 
of air past the ship. 


B eon ARE Many more interesting ideas in the ma- 
chinery installation, such as the system for shifting 
weight about by air pressure, servo motors for the con- 
trols, emergency releases for fuel, and automatic gas 
valves capable of dealing with a sudden rise at the rate 
of 45 to 50 m.p.h. It is impractical to deal with them all 
in one article, but mention might be made of an elec- 
trical indicator in the actual bearing tube of the nose 
mooring which tells at once whether the ship is bearing 
down or pulling up on the nose cap. This merely reg- 
isters the deflection of the stout horizontal tube through 
which the actual coupling to the nosecap passes, the de- 
gree of deflection being calibrated in tons. 

Before proceeding any farther the actual measure- 
ments and weights of the ship which is of 5,000,000 
cubic feet capacity may be given, and for the purposes of 
comparison they are set against those of the Graf Zeppe- 
lin so far as they are known: 


R101 Graf Zeppelin 
Length, feet.... , 732 772 
Diameter........ 132 100 
Speed, maximum. 70 m.p.h. 80 m.p.h. 
Speed, cruising 63 m.p.h. 68 m.p.h. 
Range with normal pay load 3,000 miles 6,250 miles 


20 passengers 
15 tons freight 


Nnrmal pay load. 52 passengers 


Total displacement 151 tons 107 tons 
Structure, weight without 
power cars 81 tons 

Weight of power cars, compl. 21 tons 

Engines, number. 5 5 

Engines, type. Beardmore c. i. Maybach 
585-650 hp. 530 hp. 

Total hp...... 2,600 hp. forward 2,650 hp. 
650 astern eet eat 


It must be remembered in this comparison that the 
British ship is built to conform to a high factor of safety, 
and, as Sir Hubert Wilkins said in a recent issue 
of AviaATION [Sept. 21—Ed.], whereas the Graf Zep- 
pelin is designed to withstand a vertical gust of 15 m.p.h. 
only, R101 is intended to cope with one of 45 m.p.h., the 
worst known condition and only likely to be met with in 
the tropics. 

The first impression of the ship on entering the huge 
shed at Cardington is the perfect smoothness of the 
silver skin, and this is, in part, due to the system of 
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The main lounge showing the veranda and glass paralled side of the ship 


tightening girders, practically light longitudinals, which 
can be screwed out to give any desired degree of tension 
and so ensure that the envelope is always at its best 
aerodynamic efficiency. Then at various points along 
the main frames the envelope can breathe very much on 
the lines of the gills of a fish. Forward by the nose 
there is a ring of holes which not only admit air to 
ensure a free and continuous current throughout the ship 
to clear away all fumes but also ensure that the pressure 
inside and outside the envelope remains constant. The 
gills deal with any excess of internal pressure during 
swift changes of altitude. Then to ensure that the skin 
is always tight in the slipstream of the power cars a 
small scoop is fitted some distance behind the propellers ; 
this naturally is constantly receiving air at pressure and 
feeds it into a sort of double skin over the necessary area. 
Thus the envelope in this region is always taut, regardless 
of the tightening girders, and friction is prevented. 


A BRIEF REFERENCE may be made to the passenger ac- 
commodation, which approaches the point of luxury 
with a large lounge stretching right across the ship in the 
bottom portions of bays 6-7 and 7-8 with verandas on 
each side from which a comprehensive view of the outside 
world is obtained through safety glass panels in the sides 
of the ship. The lounge is attractively furnished with 
easy chairs and settees for 100 people, and on the same 
deck is a dining room, also lighted from large panels in 
the side of the ship, that accommodates 50 people. Un- 
der this, on the lower deck, is an electric kitchen with 





a small elevator to the dining room above, and on the 
lower deck also is a smoking room that accommodates 
about 30 persons. It is a most acceptable addition to the 
conveniences of airship travel. This has the same three- 
ply floor as the rest of the ship but it is covered in metal 
while the walls are fireproofed. There is forced ven- 
tilation here and this section, the kitchen, and the wireless 
room are divorced entirely from the ventilation of the 
rest of the passengers’ quarters, and are continually fed 
with a stream of fresh air, whereas in the other portion 
fresh air is merely added to that already in circulation. 
There are two berth banks, and the washing accommoda- 
tion is grouped so as to keep the water used under 
control and to save weight in piping and in other direc- 
tions. 

The total area of the upper deck, exclusive of the 
promenades, is 5,550 sq.ft., and that of the lower deck 
1,730 sq.ft. with ability to be extended to 4,000 sq.ft. if 
necessary. The entire passenger accommodation is so 
slung that there are no localized strains on the frames or 
girders. The average weight of the girder work for 
these decks works out at 1.2 lb. per sq.ft., and the cover- 
ing, principally birch three-ply strengthened helow with 
ribbing of spindled spruce, is 0.8 lb. per sq.ft., and on 
the open portions of the deck is made to withstand a 
uniform dead loading of 170 lb. per sq.ft. 

The home trials are expected to take from three to 
six months, after which the initial Empire flight will be 
made to India with the British Secretary of State for 
Air, Lord Thomson, as the passenger of honor. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








All-Western Show 
Exhibitors Named 


Forty-Eight Firms 
Were Signed by Oct. 16 


LOS ANGELES (cauir.)—More than 
70 per cent of the space available for 
exhibits at the All-Western Aircraft 
Show, to be staged in Los Angeles, 
Nov. 9 to 17, inclusive, were con- 
tracted for by Oct. 16, according to 
Cliff Henderson, managing director. 
Tentative reservations indicate a com- 
plete sell-out of the show building 
which has a total of 100,000 sq.ft. of 
available floor area, and it is thought 
that many products will be displayed in 
hotel lobbies and downtown store win- 
dows. 

Popular interest in the All-Western 
Aircraft Show has been fanned by an 
advance program which has taken ad- 
vantage of every form of publicity, in- 
cluding intensive radio broadcasts. A 
large model plane show will be held in 
conjunction with the main exhibition, 
and this, in connection with a guessing 
contest being conducted by one of the 
large daily papers and featuring planes 
on exhibit in the show building, is 
expected to swell the attendance. 

An all-California Air Tour, touch- 
ing at thirteen cities from Nov. 4 to 
7, inclusive, is calculated to attract the 
widest possible interest to the show 
week. There are 33 planes already 
registered for this tour with the prob- 
ability that from 50 to 60 planes will 
actually make the four day tour of the 
State. 

Thirty-Nine Planes Listed 


A total of 48 exhibitors had signed 
contracts by Oct. 16, this number in- 
cluding eighteen aircraft manufactur- 
ers or their representatives, and calling 
for the exhibition of 39 planes. Air- 
craft exhibitors and products to be 


shown include: Fairchild Airplane 
Manufacturing Company, two Fair- 
childs and two  Kreider-Reisners; 


Angelus Aircraft Corporation, four or 
more Aeromarine Klemms; Ruckstell 
Corporation, Ltd., three or more Great 
Lakes; Pasadena Aircraft Corporation, 
one “Javelin”; Moreland Aircraft 
Company, one Moreland; Douglas Air- 
craft Company, one Douglas military 
plane, type unnamed; Curtiss Flying 
Service, four planes not yet designated ; 
Dr. H. H. Hawkins, one Barling; 
Crook Company, one Gipsy Moth; 
H. C. Lippiatt, two Travel Airs; Timm 
Airplane Corporation, one “Collegiate” 
monoplane; Parks Aircraft, Inc., two 
Parks, Joseph Kreutzer, Inc., one 
Kreutzer tri-engined “Air Coach”: 
Aero Corporation of California; four 
planes not yet designated; Detroit Air- 


craft Corporation, one Lockheed, one 
Ryan, one Eastman fiying boat; Amer- 
ican Aircraft Corporation, two Waco 
biplanes; Emsco Aircraft Corporation, 
one “Cirrus” trainer, and one tri- 
engined “Challenger”; Bach Aircraft 
Company, one Bach tri-engined trans- 
port. 

Accessory exhibitors include: Pa- 
cific Aeromotive Corporation, repre- 
senting Berry Brothers, Firestone Air- 
plane Tires, Flightex Fabrics, Stand- 
ard Steel Propellers, Scintilla Airplane 
Magnetos, Stromberg Airplane Car- 
buretors, Wright engines, Aero Sup- 
ply Manufacturing Company, and Ben- 
dix brakes and wheels; Western Flying 
Magazine; MacWhyte Company, Ken- 
osha, Wis.; H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brownback Motor 
Laboratories; Irving Air Chute Com- 
pany; Shell Oil Company; California 
Panel and Veneer Company; Union 
Oil Company; Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company; Pacific Finance Cor- 
poration; Axelson Aircraft Engine 
Company; Pacific Goodrich Tire and 
Rubber Company; Boothe Company ; 
California Safety Appliance Company ; 
Western Auto Supply Company; West- 
ern Aviation Supply Company; Stand- 
ard Oil Company; Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany; Los Angeles Metropolitan Air- 
port; Champion Spark Plug Company ; 
McKinnon Flying Publications; Shaw- 





Livingston Wins 
National Air Tour 


$ DETROIT (micu.)—With 45,- 
672 points to his credit, John 
» Livingston, piloting a Waco bi- 
} plane powered with a Wright J-6 
> 225 hp. engine, was declared win- 
ner of the National Air Tour at 
the close of the classic here on 
> Oct. 21. Arthur J. Davis, flying 
a similar Waco, took second with 
a score of 41,108. 

Twenty-four of the 29 planes 
which left here on the 5,017-mi. 
journey Oct. 5, completed the 
course. A short flight from Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., constituted the final 
leg of the long flight. 

Besides Livingston and Davis, 
the others to finish in the first $ 
ten were: Zeller, Ford; Crosswell, 
Condor; Haldeman, Bellanca; 
Nagle, Bellanca; Cone, Command- 

» Aire; Miller, Fairchild; Welborn, 
> Spartan; and Warner, Ford. 

The concluding tour feature 
story by AviaTIon’s Detroit edi- } 
tor will appear in the next issue. } 











Palmer-Bakewell Company; Kinner 
Airplane and Motor Corporation; 
Scully Brothers; Rule and Son; Bullet 
Air Cleaner Company; Behrendt-Levy 
Company; Texas Oil Company; Nich- 
olas-Beazley Company; Harwen Prod- 
ucts Company; Air Mechanics Maga- 
zine; Aero Digest Magazine; Dawn 
Motor Company; Maddux Air Lines; 
Western Air Express; Pacific Auto 
Corporation; Richfield Oil Company; 
Pacific Scientific Company; General 
Instrument Company. 





Bourdon Aircraft 
Merged With Viking 


NEW HAVEN (conn.)—A merger 
of two New England airplane compa- 
nies—the Viking Flying Boat Company 
of this city and the Bourdon Aircraft 
Corporation of Providence, R. I.—has 
been effected. Manufacturing activi- 
ties of the half-million dollar corpora- 
tion which results will be centered un- 
der the Viking name in New Haven, 
Conn. 

Robert E. Gross is president and 
treasurer of the combined organiza- 
tions, with Reginald D. Thomas, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Viking, retaining that post in the new 
corporation. Franklin T. Kurt, former 
chief engineer of the Bourdon firm, 
will join the Viking company as en- 
gineer. 

Allen P. Bourdon, who with Frank- 
lin T. Kurt developed the Bourdon 
Kitty Hawk plane, will be executive 
vice-president. The Bourdon craft 
will be adapted for use on floats. They 
will be used with the Viking machines 
at company bases located at New 
Haven and Miami. 

Two approved type certificates, No.’s 
134 and 166, were granted by the Aero- 
nautics Branch for the 105 hp. Sie- 
mens-engined Kitty Hawk and for the 
100 hp. Kinner-powered model, respec- 
tively. Measuring 21 ft. 11 in. in 
'ength and 28 ft. in span, the Kitty 
Hawk is a three-place open land bi- 
plane. Welded steel tubing is used in 
the construction of the fuselage, with 
wood and fabric forming the wings. 





McCracken and Rogers to Tour 


CHICAGO (11Lu.)—William P. Mc- 
Cracken, former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, and Leigh- 
ton W. Rogers, head of the Aeronautical 
Trade Division of the Department, are 
beginning an aerial tour of the trans- 
continental mail line and the Pacific 
Coast routes. Mr. Rogers, on leave 
from Washington, recently qualified for 
a Limited Commercial license at 
Parks Air College, St. Louis. 
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Stocks of 82 Firms 
Offered at 248 Million 


BOSTON (mass.)—Securities of 82 
aviation companies were offered to the 
public for the year ending Aug. 31. 
1929, a survey of aviation stocks show. 
At offering prices the value of these 
securities was $248,200,000, of which 
Aviation Corporation, United Aircraft 
and Transport Company, and the Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation and subsidiar- 
ies, offered $108,235,000, or 43 per cent. 
These figures were disclosed at a re- 
cent meeting here of the Executives 
Club, Boston Chamber of Commerce, in 
an address made by Harvey L. Wil- 
liams, president of Air Investors, Inc. 

Included in the 82 companies, were 
45 which made public offerings, at of- 
fering prices, amounting to $207,048,- 
000. These same firms were valued at 
$392,301,000 at offering prices for their 
respective securities, and at $398,031,- 
000 at market prices on Sept. 30, this 
year, based on total outstanding shares. 
(shares bought by the public and all 
shares otherwise previously or subse- 
quently offered according to latest avail- 
able reports). 

On Sept. 30, 1929, 33 aviation cor- 
porations had securities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and New 
York Curb Exchange, with a total 
market value of $727,336,000. Of this 
number, 26 were operating companies 
with a total market value of $683,832,- 
000, and seven were investment cor- 
porations with a market value of $43,- 
504,000. Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Aviation Corporation, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, and United Aircraft and 
Transport Corporation, accounted for 
73 per cent of the total market valua- 
tion of the 33 companies, or $532,846,- 
000. 





Touring Savoia S-55 at Belize 


NEW YORK (Nn. y.)—Reports re- 
ceived here concerning the flight of the 
Savoia-Marchetti, S-55, which left Port 
Washington, L. I., on a long inland as 
well as over-water flight, indicate it has 
reached Belize, British Honduras. Upon 
leaving St. Louis, it flew to Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Mobile, Ala. ; 
Pensacola and Miami, Fla.; and Havana, 
Cuba. The seaplane flew over the 
Island of Turiquano, on the North Coast 
of Cuba, which is being considered as a 
West Indies air terminal. In comment- 
ing on’ the long trip, Albert Kapteyn, 
secretary and treasurer of the American 
Aeronautical Corporation, which is 
building Savoia-Marchetti craft in this 
country, said it had proved the feasi- 
bility and safety of seaplanes, even over 
long stretches of land. He said there 
were many small mountain lakes in the 
Rockies on which landings could be 
made while land planes being forced 
down in the mountainous territory would 
find practically no safe spot. Mr. 
Kapteyn spoke of how easily a seaplane 
line could be operated, for instance, be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans, with 
terminals almost in the hearts of the 
cities. 








Entered by Curtiss in Safe Airplane Contest 








(lone AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY’s entry in the Guggenheim safe aircraft 

contest, the Challenger-powered “Tanager,” is shown above. The craft is 

equipped with variable lift devices as well as an N.A.C.A. cowling. Initial tests 

of the Brunner-Winkle and Handley-Page entries have already been under way 
at Mitchel Field, L. I., the scene of the competition. 
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Ten Lincolns to Bennett Firm 


KANSAS CITY (Mmo.)—Ten planes 
of the Lincoln PT type have been purch- 
ased by Bennett Airways, operators of 
the Bennett Flying School, from the 
Lincoln Aircraft Corporation, and will 
be used in student instruction. Delivery 
of the planes is already underway. 





Oil Treating Machine 
Used by Beazley Firm 


MARSHALL (mo.) — Nicholas-Beaz- 
ley Airplane Company, Inc., has de- 
signed and is now using in its factory 
here, a machine for treating fuselage 
structure against corrosion, which it 
claims, reduces the time of such a 
process from 45 min. to 45 sec., and 
effects a 50 per cent saving in materials. 

The deluge treatment is used in sup- 
plying oil in a booth, cylindrical in 
form, through which the fuselage, sup- 
ported by cables from an overhead 
trolley wire, passes. After passing 
through slots in the booth and being 
treated, the fuselage is suspended over 
drain troughs which return the surplus 
oil to the supply tanks. 

Perforated tubes inside the booth hold 
the oil and pressure is supplied by an 
electrically driven rotary geared pump 
which can also be reversed to return the 
oil to the tanks. It is possible to con- 
trol the pressure in application and to 
regulate the oil and reducer in getting a 
proper mixture. 





Three-Day Show at Providence 


PROVIDENCE (r. 1.)—A three-day 
air show was held Oct. 18-21 at the 
Newport Avenue field of Curtis Avia- 
tion Service, Inc., East Providence. 





Colonial, Scully-Walton 
Plan Ambulance Service 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Colonial Flying 
Service and Scully-Walton Ambulance 
Company have organized what is said 
to be the first airplane ambulance 
service in the country. Day and night 
service between here and any point 
having an adequate landing field, will be 
provided. Many hours, which often 
prove the difference between life and 
death, will be saved by this new 
arrangement. 

Fairchilds, Sikorsky amphibions, and 
tri-engined Fords will be put at the dis- 
posal of Scully-Walton by Colonial Fly- 
ing Service. On the larger planes, 
there will be room for relatives and 
friends of the patients, as well as doctors 
and nurses. 

A national arrangement is now in 
effect in the following cities to provide 
ambulance service by plane for those re- 
turning to their homes from this city: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Bos- 
ton, Springfield and Cambridge, Mass.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Memphis and Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Portland, Me.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; and St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Titanine Award to Rankin 


ELIZABETH (vn. j.)—Titanine, Inc., 
has awarded its prize offered for the 
best performance of any craft in the 
1929 National Air Races at Cleveland 
with an_ entirely-Titanine finish, to 
Tex Rankin who finished second in the 
Portland, Ore.-Cleveland derby. Rankin 
flew a Taper Wing Waco, powered with 
a Wright J-6 engine. 
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Airline Acquired 


By Schlee-Brock 


Connects Twin Cities 


And Winnipeg, Manitoba 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)—Purchase 
of controlling interest in Canadian- 
American Airlines, Inc., operating air 
passenger service between the Twin 
Cities and Winnipeg, has been con- 
summated by the Schlee-Brock Aircraft 
Corporation of Detroit, Mich. 

A new operating schedule, with planes 
leaving both termini daily at 9 a.m. 
and making the 450-mi. trip in less than 
four hours, has been put into effect. 
Lockheed Vega monoplanes are now 
used for the service. Approximately 
$75,000 in new equipment was added 
to the line by the Schlee-Brock 
organization. 

Although stops are made at St. Cloud, 
Minn., and Grand Forks and Fargo, 
N. D., the planes maintain an operat- 
ing speed of 120 m.p.h. It is planned 
io equip the machines with skiis in the 
winter. It is understood the line is 
making plans to bid for the proposed 
air mail route between Minneapolis and 
Winnipeg, which the Post Office De- 
partment is said to be considering. 
Cities along the route have petitioned 
for establishment of such service. 

Officers of the reorganized Canadian- 
American Airlines are W. S. Brock of 
Detroit, president; E. F. Schlee of 
Detroit, vice-president; H. D. Putnam 
of Minneapolis, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; Ralph H. Webb of Win- 
nipeg, vice-president; A. G. Schlee of 
Detroit, treasurer; J. F. Gould of 
Minneapolis, secretary, and F. D. Blair 
of Minneapolis, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

Directors include the officers and 
Eugene S. Shank of Minneapolis, H. C. 
Schroeder of Shakopee, Minn., Mark R. 
Hanna of Detroit, and Mason P. 
Rumney of Detroit. 

Pilots on the line are Mr. Putnam, 
Mr. Shank, Thorwald “Thunder” John- 
son and John Grimmett. Fare for the 
trip is $40 one way and $75 for the 
round trip. ‘ 





Aero Country Club Holds Meet 


HICKSVILLE (t. 1., n. y.)—One of 
the initial private air meets of this 
country was held here Oct. 19 by the 
Long Island Aviation Country Club. 
Some two-score craft took part in the 
show, which was under the direction 
of Maj. P. V. Burwell, club operations 
manager. The free-for-all 30-mi. race, 
in which Eric Wood piloted the low- 
wing Travel Air “mystery plane” to 
victory at a speed in the neighborhood 
of 200 m.p.h., was the feature of the 
afternoon. Winners in the other events 
were as follows: Dead stick landing, 
Maj. Alexander Seversky, Whirlwind 
Stearman; light plane race, Crocker 
Snow, Cirrus Avian; Whirlwind plane 
race, Reginald L. Brooks, Travel Air 
plane. 


A.S.P.A. Medals for Flying Time 
NEW YORK (vn. y.)—As an incentive 


to increase flying, The American So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Aviation 
will present a medal to the person flying 
the greatest number of miles in a year 
as a passenger and another to the pri- 
vate pilot with the greatest number of 
solo hours to his credit in twelve 
months. These presentations have been 
decided upon by the award committee 
of the society and will be presented 
yearly, starting in 1931. 





Eastern Aeronautical 
Acquires General Firm 


NEWARK (vn. j.)—Eastern Aeronau- 
tical Corporation with headquarters at 
the Metropolitan Airport here, has 
purchased General Aviation Company, 
operating the Syracuse, Elmira, and 
Geneva airports in New York State. 
This was announced by Maj. George 
A. Vaughn, president of the Aeronau- 
tical firm, following a meeting with 
G. W. Hoyt, vice-president of General 
Aviation Company, and other officials 
of both concerns. 

At present, there will be no change 
in the personnel of General Aviation, 
save augmenting of the Syracuse staff 
with a Newark man. Sherman P. 
Voorhees, Elmira, will continue as 
general manager of the company. 
Various plane and parts agencies held 
by the acquired company, will be taken 
over by the Eastern corporation. 

General Aviation Company was en- 
franchised in March of 1928 by W. 
Charles Lipe, George L. Sherer, and 
G. W. Hoyt of Syracuse. To date, 
some 300,000 mi. have been flown by 
its planes with passengers and students. 
It has sold some 30 planes and given 
instruction to over 50 students. 





Tunnel Test Dare Wing Section 
ANN ARBOR (micu.)—Wind tunnel 


tests to determine aerodynamic charac- 
teristics of the Dare variable camber 
wing section in various positions, are 
being conducted at the University of 
Michigan under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Pawlowski. The tests 
are being made with a 36-in. span model, 
one-twelfth the actual size, and technical 
data obtained will be submitted to the 
Department of Commerce for an ap- 
proved type certificate. The model 
being used was constructed at the Un- 
iversity, laminated maple being used. 
It is possessed of a high polish, and 
built to permit complete tests of the vari- 
able camber section. 





Offer First Whittelsey Avians 


BRIDGEPORT (conn.)—First pro- 
duction models of the Whittelsey Avians, 
American-built Avro Avian, have been 
placed upon the market by the Whittel- 
sey Manufacturing Company, this city. 
One hundred of these craft are to be 
completed by early 1930, according to 
the production plans. 
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Aero Medical Body 
Organized in Detroit 


DETROIT (micu.)—Flight surgeons 
of the Army and Navy and official ex- 
aminers of the Department of Com- 
merce ended their first convention here 
Oct. 9. Dr. L. H. Bauer, Washington, 
D. C. was elected president. 

Seventy-five delegates attended the 
two-day session which was given over 
to a discussion of various doubtful 
points dealing with the examination of 
pilots. Constitution and by-laws of the 
organization were drawn up and adopted 
at the closing session. The date of next 
year’s convention was not settled upon. 
St. Louis will be the city. 

The organization was named the Aero 
Medical Association of the United 
States. Other officers chosen were: 
Dr. Ralph N. Greene, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Dr. Frederick C. Warnshuis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Dr. J. R. Poppen, U. S. 
Navy; Dr. Charles H. Gowan, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Dr. Harold M. Camp, Mon- 
mouth, IIll., vice-presidents, and Dr. 
William B. Smith, Hartford, Conn.; 
secretary and treasurer. 

Named as members of the executive 
council were Dr. Harold J. Cooper, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Robert A. 
Strong, New Orleans, La.; Dr. Wade 
H. Miller, Kansas City, Mo.; Major 
R. F. Longacre, U. S. Army; Dr. D. S. 
Brachman, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Henry 
B. Dorr, Asbury Park, N. J.; and Dr. 
John A. Tamishiea, Omaha. 

William P. McCracken, Jr., first 
Assitsant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, and his three assistants, 
were given honorary memberships in 
the association. 





Ingalls Leaving for Inspection 


WASHINGTON (pn. c.) — David S. 
Ingalls, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, is scheduled to 
leave here Oct. 26 for the West Coast 
where he will make a tour of inspection 
of the Navy and naval aeronautical 
activities in that section. He will take 
a trip on the aircraft carrier Langley 
and also visit the carriers, Lexington 
and Saratoga at the Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash., and various commercial 
airplane plants. Accompanying the 
secretary, will be his aide, Lieut.- 
Comdr. R. P. Molten and his pilot Lieut. 
G. T. Cuddihy, U. S. N. Mr. Ingalls is 
expected to return here by Nov. 13. 





Three More Planes Approved 


WASHINGTON (pb. c.)—Approved 
type certificates were issued for the 
following three planes during the week 
ending Oct. 19. According to certificate 
number, make and designation, type, 
power plant, useful load, and gross 
weight, they are as follows: No. 254— 
Travel Air 4-D, three-place open bi- 
plane, Wright R-760, 1,043 Ib., 2,880 
lb.; No. 255—Star Model C, two-place 
closed monoplane, LeBlond 65 hp., 539 
Ib., 1,400 Ib.; No. 257—Waco CT225, 
three-place open biplane, Wright R-760, 
923 Ib., 2,600 Ib. 
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Draft State Program 
At Florida Conference 


MIAMI (Fta.)—Florida’s first State- 
wide Aviation Conference, held here 
recently, under the auspices of the 
Aviation Committee of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, attracted 
some 60 aeronatical leaders, represent- 
ing various flying clubs and chamber 
of commerce organizations. Confer- 
ence members endorsed the following 
undertakings: establishment of an avia- 
tion bureau to function as a unit of 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce; the launching of an air model 
contest of state-wide nature in connec- 
tion with the issuing of an aviation 
folder and air map; and the holding of 
a state air tour, following the “All 
American Air Meet” here in January, 
1930. 

A. H. Heermance, director of aviation 
in this city, will head the committee 
in charge of the Florida Air Tour, 
while Jerome A. Watermann of Tampa, 
will direct the activities of the Air 
Model Contest group. The State 
Chamber of Commerce will take ¢im- 
mediate steps to expand the State-wide 
Aviation Bureau and to reach every 
community in the state. 

Among those who spoke at the 
convention were: Mayor of Miami, 
C. H. Reeder; Traffic Representative 


Rice of the Pan-American Airways, 
Inc.; T. E. Caldwell, of Pitcairn 
Aviation; and Ralph G. Grassfield, 


general manager of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. Lieut. E. C. 
Nilson, of Orlando, presided over the 
business sessions. 





Papers Adopt Crash Resolution 


ORANGE (ca.ir.)—California News- 
paper Publishers’ Association at a re- 
cent meeting here, adopted a resolution 
respecting the publication of air acci- 
dent data. As presented by President 
Justus F. Craemer, it urged that news- 
papers print the complete facts con- 
cerning crashes and that they include, if 
possible, the name and type of plane, 
whether licensed by Department of 
Commerce, and whether the pilot and 
plane were licensed to carry passengers 
for hire. These questions should be an- 
swered, it was held, because most acci- 
dents occur in either unlicensed obso- 
lete planes or when inexperienced pilots 
are at the controls. 





Russians Stop at Oakland 


OAKLAND (catir.) — “Land of the 
Soviets,” the plane being piloted by four 
Russians from Moscow to New York, 
landed here Oct. 19, after a flight of 
over 500 mi. from Seattle, Wash., which 
was their first stop in this county. A 
faulty oil line had necessitated them 
making a second start from that city 
after being forced to turn back after 
their first departure. Officials, Russian 
notables, and local authorities welcomed 
the aviators, who visited San Francisco 
shortly after arriving here. 


Plan First Alabama Tour 


BIRMINGHAM (ata.)—The first all- 
state air tour to be sponsored in Ala- 
bama is being planned by the Alabama 
chapter of the N.A.A. Approximately 
fifteen planes will be entered in the tour, 
which will be undertaken in the in- 
terests of aviation and airports in the 
state. Nearly every large city in the 
state will be visited by the fleet. 





Govro-Nelson Firm 
Acquired by Ex-Cell-O 


DETROIT (micu.) — N. A. Wood- 
worth, president of Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
and Tool Corporation here, reports the 
acquisition of Govro-Nelson Company 
as the first step in a large expansion 
program. Cylinder sleeves and pistons, 
manufactured by the Govro concern, 
will add to the variety of parts produced 
by the tool corporation. 

Sales of the Govro-Nelson Company 
for the first seven months of this year, 
show a 400 per cent increase over the 
same period in 1928, due, in a large 
measure, to the rapid growth of the 
aviation industry. Large manufacturers 
of airplane are at present contractors 
for 75 per cent of the company’s busi- 
ness while orders on hand Oct. 10, were 
sufficient to insure capacity production 
at its present plant until June, 1930. 

The Govro firm was organized in 
1923 to manufacture parts for auto- 
mobile and aircraft engines, which in- 
clude crank cases, gear cases, and oil 
pumps. Electric refrigerator companies 
and diesel manufacturers have also 
been among its clientele. 

The Ex-Cell-O Aircraft and Tool 
Corporation will operate the Govro 
firm as a subsidiary, but the latter con- 
cern will retain its own name. Sixty 
per cent of Ex-Cell-O’s business is 
with producers of airplanes and aircraft 
engines. 





To Test G.E. Magneto Compass 


SCHENECTADY (vy. y.)—A magneto 
compass, product of the General Elec- 
tric Company, will be tested in one of 
the eighteen-place Boeing transports to 
be put in service between San Francisco 
and Chicago. Value of the device on 
long day and night flights through both 
clear and foggy weather will be de- 
termined. The compass is a remote 
indicating device using pole pieces which 
give directional effect and, at the same 
time, concentrate the lines of force of 
the earth’s magnetic field to produce a 
dense field in which to operate. The 
armature used is about the size of a 
walnut, with but a few turns. The 
average complete installation weighs 
approximately 12 Ib. 





To Use Plane in Campaign 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—A plane is to 
take part in the political campaign here, 
with the presentation of an airplane to 
Warner Miller, Republican candidate 
for Sheriff, by members of the St. 
Albans Republican Club. 
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Lindbergh at Paramaribo 





LINDBERGH, and his 
a. kk. Ty 


OLONEL, MRS. 
Excellency Governor 
Rutgers of Dutch Guiana on the occa- 
sion of the Colonel’s visit to Paramaribo 
at the opening of that city as the termi- 
nus of the new Pan-American Airways 


Line. The picture was taken following 
a dinner tendered to Colonel Lindbergh 
and his party by Governor Rutgers. 





Ohio Offers State Compensation 


COLUMBUS (on10)—The State In- 
dustrial Commission has ruled that air- 
plane companies operating passenger 
planes through Ohio may subscribe to 
state workmen’s compensation for their 
employes. The decision came as a re- 
sult of a conference of the commission 
with R. W. Gwathmey, Washington, 
attorney for the Transcontinental Air 
Transport Company. Gwathmey has 
been visiting every state crossed by 
the T.A.T. to determine what means 
may be taken by the company to 
protect its employes by compensation. 
The Ohio Commission has no actual 
power over companies engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, according to Thomas 
M. Gregory, member of the commission, 
because there is no court decision or 
act of Congress which designates such 
power. “But we have adopted. the 
policy of permitting air transportation 
companies to subscribe, if they wish. 
We will then recognize meritorious 
cases,” Mr. Gregory said. 





Monthly Ryan, Lockheed Rate 12 


DETROIT (micu.) — Twelve planes 
a month are now’ being produced at 
both the Ryan and Lockheed plants of 
the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, ac- 
cording to Edward S. Evans, president. 
Mr. Evans stated that he anticipates no 
important decline from the present pro- 
duction schedule during the winter. 
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Many New Planes 
Soon to Be Offered 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—According to 
reports received here, several new type 
planes have recently been completed and 
others are nearing that stage. One of 
the former is the new high-wing, four- 
place, cabin plane announced by Powel 
Crosley, Jr., president of the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, Cincirtnati, Ohio. 
It is powered with the five cylinder 
Wright engine and was recently test- 
flown by Russel O. Wiest. The craft 
has a 40-ft. span and is 26 ft. overall. 

A three-place, tri-engined plane, 
equipped with Velie power plants, de- 
signed by Joe Palmer, is to be produced 
by Pan-American Corporation, San An- 
tonio, Tex., and will sell for $6,000. 
In recent trials, Palmer tested the 
qualities of the plane. It has a gas 
capacity of 60 gal. 

Test flights were recently made in 
Wichita, Kan., of the new Hilton mid- 
wing monoplane, by its designer, Ralph 
Hilton. It uses a 165-hp. Wright en- 
gine and will seat four passengers as 
well as the pilot. With full cantilever 
wings, the plane has a wing spread of 
37 ft. 


Build Racing Planes 


Production has been started by the 
Superior Aircraft Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., on two racing planes designed 
by Leo Mohme, who formerly constructed 
racing craft, and now president of the 
Superior company. The first type which 
was recently given trial flights, is pow- 
ered with a 110 hp. Warner. There are 
104 sq.ft. in the wing surface, which is 
of the full cantilever design. The wing 
spread is 24 ft. 6 in. A special under- 
carriage is made to withstand the shock 
of a 35,000 Ib. load, it is said. 

The tri-engined Ogden “Osprey,” a 
six-place cabin plane, is nearing com- 
pletion in the factory of the Ogden 
Aeronautical Corporation, Inglewood, 
Calif. It is to be powered by three 
American Cirrus engines. In type, it 
is of the conventional braced parasol 
monoplane, with steel tube fuselage and 
wood wing construction. 

A four-place cabin monoplane with 
full cantilever wings, will soon be tested 
by the American Eagle Aircraft Cor- 
poration, now adding finishing touches 
to the plane in their Kansas City, Mo., 
factory. 


Cairns’ Fuselage Egg-Shaped 


Edmund B. Cairns, Naugatuck, 
Conn., has designed a low-wing mono- 
coupe with wings over the part of fuse- 
lage covering the engine—a four-in- 
line air-cooled power plant. He has 
worked out an egg-shaped fuselage with 
no braces, which is made in three pieces 
and then welded together. The craft is 
an all-metal type which he claims, can 
be produced to sell at a low price. 
A new control system of push and 
torque rods does away with the danger 
of cables jamming or fraying, the in- 
ventor asserts. There are no outside 
control wires, braces, or struts on the 
Cairns machine. 


Hold Meet at Woodward Airport 


LEROY (wn. y.)—Races, glider con- 
tests, and parachute jumps featured the 
second annual air meet held Oct. 11-13, 
at the Donald Woodward Airport here, 
and attended by some 25,000 persons. 
In the air derby from Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., to this airport, Reginald L. 
Brooks, of New York City, won first 
prize and also received a silver cup for 
scoring the highest total for the various 
events. Among his other victories were 
the 60 mi. free-for-all race and the ‘60 
mi. race for Whirlwind J-5 engined 
planes. He flew a Travel Air. 





West American Buys 
Meade and Orr Service 


SAN JOSE (catir.)—West American 
Aviation Corporation, Ltd., has _ pur- 
chased the Meade and Orr Flying Serv- 
ice in San Jose, according to H. Z. 
Peters, president of the organization. 
According to Peters, the corporation is 
a newly organized aerial service with 
a capitalization of $2,000,000. It was 
formed by a merger of several inde- 
pendent operating units in Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, and Santa Clara valleys. 
The organization plans to operate a 
chain aerial system over this territory 
and expects to extend its operations 
from Los Angeles to Portland within 
a short time. The firm contemplates a 
complete service, including student 
training, taxi service, charter plane and 
airport operation. 

It is reported that present operations 
will include the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, San Jose, Sacramento, Modesto, 
Fresno, Bakersfield and possibly Visalia. 

West American Aviation plans to ex- 
pend about $300,000 in the development 
of its airports and aerial service. The 
corporation proposes to operate a feeder 
line system over the entire chain, con- 
necting prominent cities in central 
California to the transcontinental and 
coastal airways operating from the San 
Francisco district. Reduction in rates 
on one-way aerial taxi service is planned 
as a feature of the new service, it is 
said. 





Aileron Modifications Studied 


WASHINGTON (pn. c.)—By a de- 
tailed study of the effect of each air- 
plane aileron separately, the Bureau of 
Standards, working in co-operation 
with the Aeronautics Branch and the 
N.A.C.A., has found that there are cer- 
tain advantages in a modification of the 
present control bringing one aileron 
only to move in the upward direction, 
with the opposite aileron being held in 
a neutral position. Whether the disad- 
vantages of some additional mechanical 
complication in operating mechanism, 
and of increased size or travel of the 
aileron, will outweigh the advantages is 
a matter of further study. Effect of the 
shape and size of the ailerons and of 
the wing section of the plane have been 
studied for various flying attitudes of 
the plane. 
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Aero Branch Seeks 


Faster Query Returns 


WASHINGTON (p. c.) — The Aere- 
nautics Branch recently stated that a 
delay on the part of airplane manufac- 
turers and others engaged in the avia- 
tion industry, in filling out question- 
naires sent out by the Department, has 
resulted in a lack of statistics. The 
Aeronautics Branch states it only de- 
sires these figures for the industry itself 
and answers will be held in strictest 
confidence. 

The Department’s report follows in 
part: “The aircraft industry has suf- 
fered because of a dearth of authentic 
information upon its own operations and 
their trend. Better and prompter com- 
mercial statistics, therefore, if compiled 
and made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the co-operation of the 
aeronautics industry will largely elimi- 
nate this obstacle. 

For many years Government surveys 
have been of material value in bringing 
facts to the industries concerned. Man- 
ufacturers and operators of the aero- 
nautic industry will not only reap a 
direct benefit for themselves but will 
assist in the advancement of the indus- 
try by answering Government question- 
naires carefully and promptly. The 
Aeronautics Branch prefers that each 
questionnaire it mails out be signed by 
its recipient; but if any operator or 
manufacturer desires not to do this it 
may be filled out and returned without 
signature.” 





Developing Echo Altimeter 


LOS ANGELES (catir.)—A _ sound 
wave frequency analyzer has been per- 
fected by Prof. Leo P. Delsasso, of the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, for the purpose of analyzing the 
various sounds emanating from air- 
craft. Using this instrument, Prof. 
Delsasso has made hundreds of test 
flights in all types of aircraft and has 
succeeded in charting all the noises 
common to modern aircraft. Now it is 
hoped that some sound wave may be 
found which will satisfactorily originate 
from an instrument on an airplane, 
travel to the nearest earth or solid ob- 
struction, and echo back to an instru- 
ment in the pilot’s cockpit in order to 
register the true distance from ground 
or obstructions. The Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics has 
granted Professor Delsasso $2,000 to 
help develop an instrument of this type. 
Professor Delsasso is the inventor of 
the ocean depth sounding device now 
commonly used by the United States 
Navy. He seeks to adapt the same fun- 
damental principles of his nautical in- 
strument to the needs of avigation. I 





Lockheeds to Mexican Firm 


LOS ANGELES (cauir.)—Receipt of 
orders for seven Lockheed planes from 
Commercial Air Transport, of Mexico, 
and for two additional planes for the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
have been announced here. 
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Announce Committee 
For Baltimore Exhibit 


BALTIMORE. (mp.)—More than a 
dozen planes have already been entered 
for this city’s first Annual Aircraft 
Show which is to be held in Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory from Dec. 9-14, under the 
auspices of the Flying Club of Balti- 
more with the co-operation of Associa- 
tion of Commerce. Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie has appointed Dr. Hugh H. 
Young, chairman of the Maryland State 
Aviation Commission, head of the 
show’s advisory committee. Mayor 
William F. Broening is honorary 
chairman. 

The show has been scheduled for De- 
cember so that it can close a year in 
which several important additions were 
made to the city’s status as one of the 
country’s outstanding airminded com- 
munities. Aviation expansion and de- 
velopment programs underway in this 
territory at present, eventually will re- 
sult in expenditures of $50,000,000 in 
factories, airports, aviation equipment 
and planes. 

Director of the exposition will be 
Ray Krimm, president of the Maryland 
Airport Corporation, owner of the new 
Cumberland Airport. He also directed 
the Pittsburgh and Philadelphia air 
shows and is a former newspaper man. 
Equipment used in these shows will be 
installed here. The exhibits will be on 
view daily, from Monday to Saturday 
from 11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m., with 
special entertainment features being of- 
fered during the week. ‘Washington 
Day” will be celebrated with a special 
program, as many Washington exhibits 
will be entered. 


Thirteen Named 


Others designated for the committee 
in charge of the show include Van Lear 
Black; George J. Clautice, executive 
secretary, Baltimore Association of 
Commerce; Carl Fenhagen, Baltimore 
Trust Company; Edward Handler, 
president, Baltimore Airways, Inc.; 
R. C. Hudson, president, Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce; Maj. Temple N. 
Joyce, vice-president, Berliner-Joyce 
Aircraft Corporation; H. M. Lucius, 
managing director, Automobile Club of 
Maryland; Sifford Pearre, vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Trust Company; D. L. 
Primrose, secretary, Doyle Aero Corpo- 
ration; Capt. Townsend Scott, Jr., part- 
ner, Townsend Scott & Sons; Major 
William D. Tipton, vice-president Cur- 
tiss-Wright Flying Service; General 
Henry M. Warfield, vice-president, Fly- 
ing Club of Baltimore; Benjamin F. 
Woelper, Postmaster of Baltimore. 





Five Comets From Madison Plant 


MADISON (wis.)—The new Madison 
factory here of the Comet Engine Cor- 
poration has completed assembly of its 
first five engines, it was announced re- 
cently, by George Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent. On Jan. 1, 25 other power plants 
are expected to be ready for delivery. 








Run By Airplane 
Stops Run on Bank 


; TAYLORSVILLE (111.)— 
} The arrival of a plane loaded 
with money and Federal Re- 
serve officers, saved the day 
recently for a local bank. 
When the Farmers’ National 
Bank was the only one of the 
four here to open for busi- 
ness, depositors formed a line 
and began withdrawing their 
funds. J. J. Adams, presi- 
dent, had supplied the in- 
stitution for just such an 3 
emergency, but when things 
began to look dark, he sent , 
word for more money. It 
landed here about two hours 
later, and the depositor’s line 
} evaporated. 


~www 











Sikorsky Employs 1014 Men 


LONG ISLAND (Nn. y.)—There were 
1014 men on the payroll of the Sikorsky 
Aviation Corporation Oct. 11, whereas 
a year ago, the firm only employed 225 
employees, a report from the company 
indicates. 





Will Construct Ideco 
Plant at Houston, Tex. 


COLUMBUS (on10) — The Interna- 
tional Derrick & Equipment Company, 
of this city, will construct a plant at 
Houston, Tex., to manufacture flood 
lights, construct airport buildings and 
airplane hangars, transmission towers, 
radio towers and sub-stations for the 
electric power and light industry, 
standard steel buildings and oil well 
equipment. The Texas plant is being 
erected with a view of locating a con- 
venient point of shipping to the various 
countries of South America, Africa and 
Europe, according to Harry M. Runkle, 
president of the company. 

The Boykin Machinery & Supply 
Company, Beaumont, Tex., which was 
recently purchased by the Columbus 
concern, has been reorganized as a sub- 
sidiary, and will be known as the In- 
ternational Derrick & Equipment Com- 
pany of Texas. Officers of the sub- 
sidiary will be Harry M. Runkle, pres- 
ident; B. Boykin, Jr., Beaumont, vice- 
president and general manager; Lucien 
L. Powell, treasurer; and R. R. Bloss, 
secretary. 





Announce NB-3 Improvements 


MARSHALL (mMo.)—Nicholas-Beaz- 
ley now offers the NB-3 low-wing 
monoplane with the Velie power plant. 
New features of this model include a 
landing gear especially built to with- 
stand student training usage, an easily- 
removable engine cowling, inspection 
plates at all control points, and a worm- 
type gear stabilizer. 








National Glider 
Week Is Planned 


Eighteen Clubs to Observe 


Anniversary of Association 


DETROIT (micu.)—National Glider 
Association is making plans to observe 
its first anniversary by setting aside the 
week of Nov. 18 as National Glider 
Week to be participated in by gliding 
clubs and enthusiasts all over the 
country. Edward S. Evans, president 
of the association, states that eighteen 
clubs affiliated with the National body, 
have been active the past year and in- 
quiries have been received from many 
states and twenty foreign countries. 

Karl Betts, in charge of the expan- 
sion program, has made arrangements 
for prominent aeronautical speakers and 
authorities to deliver talks in many of 
the principal cities and have the gliding 
organizations give public demonstrations 
wherever possible. 


More Than a Sport 


“It is the younger generation of 
Americans who are taking up gliding 
seriously,” observes Mr. Betts. “To 
them, its chief appeal is that of thrilling 
outdcor sport, but that is only half of the 
story. In order to become an expert in 
the art of motorless flying, a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of flight and the 
principles of aerodynamics is essential.” 

The Germans have taken up gliding 
and developed it further than any other 
country because of the limitations im- 
posed upon them by the Versailles 
Treaty concerning the building of air- 
planes. They hold the present glider 
endurance record of fourteen hours, 45 
minutes. The present American record 
is held by Peter Hesselbach who flew 
his motorless craft 4 hr. 5 min. in the 
summer of 1928. 


Clubs Which Will Take Part 


Among gliding enthusiasts and pilots 
in this country are Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart, Col. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, Eddie 
Stinson and Capt. Frank Hawks, as well 
as leaders in the aviation industry. The 
eighteen clubs already organized are: 
The Albatross Club, Dearborn, Mich.; 
California Glider Club, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Dearborn Glider Club, Dearborn, 
Mich.; The Glider Section of the Aero- 
nautical Society of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; New 
York Glider Club, Whitestone, N. Y.; 
Cleveland Glider Club, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Cincinnati Glider Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Breckenridge Glider Club, Breck- 
enridge, Tex.; Seattle Glider Club, 
Seattle, Wash.; Rochester Glider Club, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Kansas City Glider 
Club, Kansas City, Mo.; Jackson Glider 
Club, Jackson, Mich.; Portland Glider 
Club, Portland, Ore.; Highland Park 
Glider Club, Detroit, Mich.; Hillsdale 
Glider Club, Hillsdale, Mich. ; Columbus 
Glider Club, Columbus, Ohio; Prop & 
Wing Glider Club, Chicago, IIl.; Cin- 
= Girls’ Glider Club, Cincinnati, 

io. 
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im TRADE TIPS itil 
It has been reported that 


Danbury, Conn., has appropriated 
$30,000 for expanding the municipal 
airport, improving the sufface, and 
constructing hangars. 

Aero Club of British Columbia is 
considering the erection of a 40x60 ft. 
temporary hangar at Vancouver (B.C.) 
Municipal Airport. 

New York Glider Club, New York 
City, is planning to secure a glider 
within the next few weeks and to build 
a seaplane glider during the winter. 


Mid-West Aviation Company plans 
to build a hangar at Des Moines, La. 

Aircraft Industries, Ltd., 935 East 
14th Street, Oakland, Calif., is taking 
bids on erection of a plane factory in 
Modesto, Calif. 

New Hanover County Commission- 
ers, Wilmington, N. C., are consider- 
ing bids for erection of a hangar at the 
municipal airport, Bluethenthal Field. 


Bids on three types of runways for 
the municipal airport at Indianapolis, 
Ind., have been asked by the Board of 
Works. Types specified are concrete 
base with asphalt top, bituminous con- 
crete, and a mixture of asphalt, sand 
and gravel. The runway will be horse- 
shoe shaped, a 2,500-ft. arm extending 
east and west, and a 2,100-ft. arm south 
and southeast. 

City Commissioners of Natchitoches, 
La., have acquired a 160-acre site for 
an airport, and are considering plans 
for erection of hangars and other suit- 
able buildings. 





Interstate Iron to Central Alloy 


MASSILON (oH10)—Purchase of the 
entire property, assets and business of 
the Interstate Iron and Steel Company, 
Chicago, by the Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation here, has been announced 
through the chairman of the latter organ- 
ization, F. J. Griffiths. This will bring 
the total assets of the Central Corpora- 
tion up to $92,000,000, while the aggre- 
gate ingot capacity will be raised to 
1,938,000 tons. The concern is planning 
to considerably expand and develop the 
Interstate properties and among other 
features, will establish a Western dis- 
tributing point for Enduro Nirosta, a 
Krupp stainless material. 





Du Pont Has Transport Division 
WILMINGTON (pet.)—Organization 


of a transportation sales department to 
include aviation, railway, and marine 
activities, is announced by the indus- 
trial finishes division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. Alfred E. 
Pratt has been named manager of trans- 
portation sales with headquarters at 
Parlin, N. J. Frank H. Crawford and 
Frank P. Quinn, both to be situated at 
Parlin, have been appointed eastern 
manager and district manager, respec- 
tively, of transportation sales. The 
western managership goes to L. M. 
Ritchie. He will be located at Chicago. 


Wichita Aero Supply to Johnson 


DAYTON (on10) — Johnson Air- 
plane and Supply Company announces 
the purchase of the Aero Supply Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kan., and will establish 
a branch store at 531 W. Douglas St., 
Wichita, where airplane supplies will 
be sold. The Johnson firm is also stock- 
ing its Western branch at 224 E. 11 
St., Los Angeles as part of an expan- 
sion program. 





New Firms Announced 


AERONAUTICAL UNITED UNDER- 
WRITERS, INc., New York, N. Y., capital 
500 shares of no par-value; by William 
MacInnes, Maud T. MacInnes, Horace 
N. Taylor, Leo G. Fritz, Louis Pavelek ; 
to write aircraft insurance. 

CorNELIUS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., capital 100,000 
shares; by G. Wilbur Cornelius, E. A. 
Girvin, R. E. Cooney, J. M. Asher, 
Durwald Bunnell. 

CoLuMBIA FLy1nG Service, INC., 
Columbia, S. C., J. A. Mood, president ; 
to deal in aircraft, representing Curtiss 
Wright Flying Service. 

MAsTEeR ArR-CRAFT CORPORATION, 
Enid, Okla., capital $250,000; by George 
H. Arbenz, Alfred W. King, and 
others. 


AERO TRANSPORT, Ltp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., capital $100,000; by James 
Lyle Osborn, Philip T. Holden, William 
H. Edmonds. 


G. W. Fretps, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Michigan incorporation), capital 2,000 
shares of no par-value; by E. P. 
Wright, president, and others; to manu- 
facture and deal in aircraft. 

Houston Ma1n Street AIRPORT, 
Houston, Tex., capital $20,000; by J. I. 
Huff and others. 

Biue Ripce ArrcrAFT CoRPORATION, 
Asheville, N. C., capital $25,000; by 
L. Van Proyen, Lloyd Marshall, Max 
Spurling, Wilson Marsh, C. R. Allison, 
R. H. Greenwood; to build an airport. 

FERRUZZI HyprRoPLANE CoRPORATION, 
New York, N. Y., capital 10,000 shares 
of $10 par-value; by Giovanni Ferruzzi, 
Charles A. Mucciolo, Vito La Greca:; to 
manufacture aircraft. 


ONONDAGA AERONAUTICAL CoRPORA- 
TION, Syracuse, N. Y., capital 100 
shares of $100 par-value; by Benjamin 
E. Shove, John J. Young, W. Paul 
Nelligan; to deal in aircraft. 

SouTHWIND G.ipers, INc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., capital 500 shares preferred 
stock of $50 par-value, and 500 shares 
common stock of no par-value; by Paul 
M. Dolan, Eugene J. Van Veufern, 
Francis X. Mullin. 





Commercial Firm Parts to U. S. 


BRIDGEPORT (conn.) — Commer- 
cial Aircraft Company has received an 
order from the engineering division of 
the U. S. Government, Dayton, Ohio, 
for landing gear, cowling, radiator shut- 
ters, and other airplane parts. 
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Ceremony to Mark 
Laying of ZRS4 Ring 


AKRON (on10)—Ceremonies attend- 
ing the laying of the first huge ring in 
the construction of the ZRS4, giant 
Navy dirigible, will be held here at the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation where 
the craft is being built, on Oct. 31. At 
that time, officials of the Navy, includ- 
ing Rear Adm. W. A. Moffet, and 
Government representatives, will be on 
hand to witness the driving of a 
symbolic gold rivet into the ring. They 
will speak later at a dinner given in 
their honor. 

Those expected to be in attendance 
that evening include Sen. Hiram W. 
Bingham, Conn.; Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper of Ohio; Governor Fred W. 
Green of Michigan, Secretary Jahncke, 
P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation; and chief 
engineer, Dr. Karl Arnstein. 

The ZRS4 and ZRS5, being built 
here for the Navy, will be the largest 
airships ever constructed, having a 
6,500,000 cu.ft. capacity compared with 
the Graf Zeppelin’s 3,700,000 cu.ft. 
They will be 785 ft. long and 146 ft. 
high. The ring to be laid, will be the 
largest one, measuring 133 ft. in diam- 
eter and 10 ft. wide. It is built flat on 
the floor and then hoisted into position. 





Mackay Cup Awarded 





IEUT. HARRY A. SUTTON receiving the 
Clarence H. Mackay Trophy from 
Secretary of War James W. Good at 
the ceremony in Washington. Lieu- 
tenant Sutton was honored with this 
award for having performed the most 
meritorious service of any Army pilot 
during 1928. He conducted dangerous 
spinning tests of various Army craft. 
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im BRIEFLY 


Admiral Moffett has submitted the re- 
port of the board selected to examine 
Pacific Coast sites for a dirigible base, 
and a decision is expected within a few 
days. 

E. Hamilton Lee, air mail pilot for 
Boeing System, has 12,740 hr. flying 
time to his credit, having covered about 
1,250,000 mi. 

California National Airlines, Ltd., has 
been formed in San Francisco to operate 
a general passenger service from Mills 
Field. The company has purchased a 
Travel Air six-place cabin monoplane. 

The biggest air mail load ever shipped 
from Buffalo, N. Y., comprised five 
tons of advertising sent by Fox Film 
Corporation and American Lithographic 
Company. The postage was nearly 
$1,800, and four Fairchild planes were 
required to carry the load. 


Dawson-Babcock Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., distributors for 
Nicholas - Beazley Airplane Company, 
has made a standing offer of $100 to 
any pilot who can hold the Barling 
NB-3 monoplane in a spin for more 
than one turn. 


Dornier Corporation of America has 
been incorporated (Delaware) as a 
subsidiary of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, to manufacture flying boats under 
Dornier patents. 


A course of instruction for Varney 
Air Lines pilots on northwest routes has 
been started by Capt. W. B. Voort- 
meyer, who charted the course for 
Captain Wilkins’ north pole flight. 

West Coast Air Transport, recently 
purchased by Western Air Express in- 
terests, has transferred its base of 
operations from Mills Field to Oak- 
land (Calif.) Municipal Airport. Aero 
Transport, Ltd., has also moved from 
Mills Field to Oakland. 


Hoosier State (Ihdiana) Automobile 
Association will establish an aviation 
division to dispense information con- 
cerning airports and flying, particularly 
within the state. 


Light-weight radio equipment de- 
signed by E. W. Proctor, communica- 
tions engineer of T.A.T., for installation 
in the tail of a plane, is being tested by 
the company. Maximum distance cov- 
ered by both transmission and receiving 
is 617 mi. 

Sale of bonds totaling $150,000 to pro- 
vide funds for the New Haven (Conn.) 
Municipal Airport has been postponed 
until the bond market improves. 


A 27-page aerial map of Utica, N. Y., 
in atlas form, has recently been com- 
pleted by Curtiss Flying Service. 


Thompson Aeronautical Corporation 
has ordered two Pitcairn Super Mail- 
wings for use on their air mail lines 
in Michigan. 

During September, 1,642 planes 
checked in and 1,628 planes checked out 
of airports in Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Negotiations are under way for the 
construction of two all-metal dirigibles 





having a capacity of about 3,000,000 
cu.ft. of gas each, for commercial trans- 
port use, by Detroit Aircraft Corpora- 
tion’s Aircraft Development division. 

Col. Polan Banks is making an air 
tour of Europe in the interests of Amer- 
ican Aviation Country Clubs. 

Lieut. Harvey H. Holland, U. S. 
Army air corps, has been conferring 
with E. E. Porterfield, Jr.; president of 
American Eagle Aircraft Corporation, 
relative to building a_ single-engined 
plane to be used in a refueled flight from 
Manila, P. I., to New York City, via 
Tokio and Nome, Alaska. 


The $400,000 plant expansion prog- 
ram of Ohio Seamless Tube Company, 
Shelby, Ohio, will be completed by Dec. 
1, and will be in operation by the first of 
the year, according to an anoouncement 
by A. C. Morse, president. 


Licenses to transact business in air- 
craft insurance and aircraft liability in- 
surance, respectively, have been issued 
to Continental Insurance Company and 
Bankers’ Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Ottawa, Ont. 











AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 


Oct 31 Discussion of airport pavirg at 
Eighth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference, West Baden, Ind., Oct. 28- 



















































































Nov. 1 
Nov. 7-8 All Western Airport Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 8-10 Intercollegiate Aeronautic Confer- 
ence, Columbus, Ohio. 
Nov. 9-17 Western Aircraft Show, Los Angeles. 
Nov. 12-13 S.A.E. Aeronautic Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 18 Lehigh Airport Design Competition 
loses. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company. 
Dec. 9-14 Baltimore-Washington Aircraft 
Show, Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 10-16 National Aviation Week, Mexico, in- 
cluding air show and air display at 
Seine Mexico City. 
Dec. 16 Regional Airport Conference for New 
inn England, Bridgeport, Conn. 
1930 . oa 
Jan. 13 of-=- Aeronautic Meeting, Miami, 
a. 
Jan. 21 -  §.A.E. Annual Meeting, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Feb. 5-12 New York Aviation Show, auspices 
Aviators’ Post, American Legion. 
Feb. 15-23 International Aircraft Exposition, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mar. 6-15 Second Annual Pittsburgh Aircraft 
Show. Motor Square Garden, Brown 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. Office is 
Aero Club, Pittsburgh, William Penn 
Hotel. 
April 5-13 All-American Aircraft Show, Detroit 
May 3-10 New York Aircraft Salon, auspices 
Metropolitan New York Division, 
Distributor-Dealers Section, Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, at 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
City. 
AIR MEETS 
Oct. 26 Mercer Airport, Trenton, N. J., 
Dedication and races. 
Nov. 5-7 Air Carnival, Municipal Airport 
Omaha, Neb. 
Nov. 9-10 At Candler Field, Atlanta, Ga. 
Nov. I! Air Meet, Ranger, Tex. Airport. 
AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 
Nov. 11 Alamosa, Colo., Airport 
Nov. I1 — Municipal Airport, Duluth. 
inn 
Noy. 15  -cearcr Airport, St. Louis 
o. 
Nov. 15 Kinsolving Airport, Abilene, Tex. 
Dec. 4-5 Ros we,ll N. M., Airport 





‘ 
$ Forest Firemen 
Travel in Airplane 


GRAND CANYON, (ariz.) ; 
—An S. O. S. from the For- ; 
est Service at Kalispell, 
Mont., sent twelve trained 
forest fighters hurrying to the 
scene of the call in a Scenic 
Airway tri-engined Ford 
plane from here. 

It left the Flagstaff airport 
early in the morning and ar- 
rived at Kalispell about 
twelve hours later. 











More than 1,000 copies of the New 
York Times were sent to Quebec daily 
by airplane during the annual conven- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Anglum, Mo., post office address of 
Lambert-St. Louis Field, will be known 
as Robertson after Nov. 1, in honor ot 
William, Frank and Dan Robertson, 
pioneer commercial fliers at the airport. 


Sale of the American Legion hangar 
at the Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb., 
to Rapid Air Lines for $20,000 has been 
approved by a four to three vote of the 
city commissioners. 

S.A.F.E. passenger revenues for the 
first fifteen days in October showed a 
75 per cent increase over the same 
period in September. 

The Navy Department has accepted 
the design for a flight medal for the per- 
sonnel of the NC-4 who made the 1919 
transatlantic flight, submitted by Miss 
Catherine C. Barton of Englewood, N. J. 

A new Keystone Patrician eighteen- 
passenger cabin monoplane is under- 
going tests at Roosevelt Field. 


Century Aircraft Corporation, Chi- 
cago, is negotiating for a factory site 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and plans to move to 
that city. 

Guggenheim Foundation has donated 
$3,750 for the use of Prof. W. L. 
Everitt, Ohio State University, in the 
development of a new altimeter. 


Canadian Department of National 
Defence has ordered thirteen Vickers 
“Vedette” flying boats from Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd. 


A race from Kansas City to Mexico 
City, starting Dec. 10, will be a feature 
of the Mexican Air week. 


Recent tests of the mobile mooring 
mast at Lakehurst under adverse 
weather conditions have been highly 
successful. 

Attempts to refuel an automobile 
from a plane at Omaha, Neb., failed. 


Western Airplane Sales Co., Paw- 
huska, Okla., is planning an airport 
plant, sales agency and air school. 


Nepco Airways, Inc., will establish 
headquarters in St. Petersburg, Fia., 
Dec. 1, to operate a flying school. 

Western Aviation, Inc., has estab- 
lished headquarters in San Francisco, 
Calif., at 405 Montgomery Street. 
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fim PERSONNEL =i] 


Cov. V. E. CLark and Cor. THur- 
MAN H. Bane have been elected to the 
board of directors of The Aviation Cor- 
poration. Colonel Clark was chief 
aeronautical engineer for the U. S. 
Army from 1915 to 1920, became a 
member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics in 1916, and is 
the author of a standard text book on 
theory of flight. Colonel Bane became 
chief of the engineering section of the 
Air Service in 1920, and for the suc- 
ceeding four years was also command- 
ing officer at McCook Field. 


“M. R. Nicnot is now district agent 
in charge of the office of West Coast 
Air Transport at Seattle, Wash. H. J. 
MeRcHANT has replaced Mr. Nichol in 
charge of the Portland office. 


Joun Cawtey; Wausau, Wis., has 
been appointed private pilot to Gov. 
Walter Kohler. 


R. K. Kater has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Spartan Aircraft 
Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


C. R. Warp, formerly with Dallas 
Aviation School, has been appointed 
traffic manager for Delta Air Lines, 
Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 


L. H. Lucky is now operations man- 
ager at the new Curtiss Airport, Dallas, 
Tex. 

M. A. SmitH has resigned from 
the Materiel Division at McCook and 
Wright Fields to become chief engineer 
of propeller activities of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


KERMIT DoNALDSON, production man- 
ager, has been named temporary gen- 
eral manager of Alliance Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Alliance, Ohio, to succeed the 
late Aubrey W. Hess. 


Jess— Draper has been re-elected 
for a third term as president of the 
Atlanta chapter of National Aeronautic 
Association. 


B. D. Apams, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Ryan Aircraft 
Corporation, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Detroit Aircraft 
Corporation. 


H. S. Tirrany is now director of 
Inter-States Airlines’ school at Sky 
Harbor, Murfreesboro, Tenn. F. F. 
FrAKEs has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Tennessee division of Inter- 
States Airlines, Inc. 


Art Mitts, formerly with Curtiss 
Flying Service, Oklahoma City, has 
been made chief instructor for Garland 
School of Aviation, Tulsa, Okla. 


Capt. Joun H. McCautey has been 
placed in charge of sales for Curtiss 
Flying Service at St. Louis, Mo. 


JoHn Van Der LINpDE, who was 
associated with the preparing of the 
Spirit of St. Louis for the transatlantic 
flight, is now chief mechanic at Airtech 
School of Aviation, Lindbergh Field, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Lieut. RaLtpH W. SwNokeE, former 
chief test pilot of the Hartung Airways 





of Detroit, will be sales representative 
of the Spartan Aircraft Company for 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Western 
Pennsylvania; C. L. Hussey, formerly 
with Aeronautical Distributors, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, on the Pacific Coast; DAN 
Fow iE, for Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, and part of Iowa. 

Cy CaLpweELL has joined the flying 
staff of Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 

RaLtpH S. MAUGHAN, JR., is now 
Montreal district manager for Canadian 
Colonial Airways. 

I. W. C. So_ttoway has been elected 
president of Commercial Airways, Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

JouN PaHL has been appointed as- 
sistant airport manager at the Akron 
(Ohio) Municipal Airport. 

Ryat MILLER has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Kari-Keen 
Aircraft Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
MERLE F. CORNELL is now sales man- 
ager. Dr. B. H. SpraGue, retiring 
president, will retain his interest in 
the company. 


E. J. Mour has been appointed man- 
ager of industrial sales for The Gunite 
Corporation, Rockford, IIl., manufac- 
turers of special steels. 

Miss Zora KoriTNIK has been ap- 
pointed air traffic representative of 
Universal Aviation Corporation of St. 
Louis. Tom Batson succeeds Roy D. 
Mote, transferred to the same position 
at Cleveland, as assistant sales manager 
of the St. Louis school. 


J. F. Furtone has been promoted to 
assistant traffic manager of Central Air 
Lines division of Universal Air Lines, 
with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. 

WatteR H. Davis has been appointed 
production manager at Bach Aircraft 
Company’s plant at Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Airport. 

Avucust LEAZER has been appuinted 
operations manager for the Curtiss 
Flying Service Airport at Raleigh, N. C. 

M. A. Dawson has been appointed 
chief pilot for Sullivan Aircraft Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan. 





Representatives Named 


Bartinc NB-3— Dungan Airways, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; distributors for 
Ohio. Weiant Aircraft Sales Company, 
Newark, Ohio. 


B. G. SparK Piucs—Great Northern 
Aviation Corporation, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
for Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 


CavaLiER—Northern Indiana Flying 
Service, Goshen, Ind. 


SpaRTAN—C. T. Eastman, Oakland, 
Calif.; for California, Nevada and 
Oregon. 


TRAVEL Atr—Skyways, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.; for Ontario. 


Waco—New York Aircraft Dis- 
tributors, Inc.; territory extended to in- 
clude northern New Jersey. 
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Schools & Colleges 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Boston, Mass., is offering five 
university extension classes in aviation. 
This is the beginning of a three-year 
aeronautic instruction program arranged 
by the division of university extensions 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, in co-operation with Prof. 
Daniel C. Sayre of the Institute of 
Technology. 


CurTiss- WRIGHT FLy1nc SERVICE 
will open a school at Lawrence, Kan. 


INTERSTATE AIRLINES, INC., opened a 
school at Tennessee Sky Harbor, Mur- 
freesboro, Oct. 1. 


AKRON MUNICIPAL AIRPORT will have 
a lighter-than-air institute as a result 
of a $100,000 bond issue recently voted 
by the Akron (Ohio) Council. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
will open a school of aviation next fall 
when the $290,000 building, given by 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund, is com- 
pleted. 


St. James Arr CoLLeGE has been 
opened at St. James, Mo., with G. A. 
Morris, president; Daniel Mitchell, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Lieut. Anton A. 
Yotz, general manager. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, 
N. Y., offers a course in aerial photog- 
raphy and surveying. Carl S. Busch, 
J. B. Beadle, Col. Claude H. Birdseye, 
Sherman M. Fairchild and Capt. E. S. 
Land will serve as an advisory com- 
mittee to Dean Louis Mitchell of the 
College of Applied Science. 


RoosEVELT AVIATION COLLEGE, 119 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y., was 
opened Oct. 7 by Roosevelt Aviation 
School. 


NATIONAL Arrways, INnc., Detroit, 
Mich., has opened a training school at 
Ann Arbor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WucHITA (Kan.) 
Engineering School is completing a 
wind tunriel to be used for experiments 
in connection with the four-year course 
in aviation engineering. 


CurTIss-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 
reports a total of 5,321 hr. flown by 
students during September at its various 
branches, the largest total for any single 
month this year. A fleet of 343 planes 
was used in the company’s operations. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA has 175 students enrolled in the 
classes in commercial aviation, airport 
management, airplane power plants, 
theory of flight, and meteorology and 
air navigation. 


CENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, To- 
ronto, Ont., co-operating with Toronto 
Aero Club and DeHavilland Aircraft 
Company, has enrolled more than 250 
students in its evening classes, and has 
been forced to turn many away. 


GreAT NoRTHERN AVIATION Cor- 
PORATION plans to establish a school at 
the Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn., 
in addition to its school at Pike Lake 
Airport there. 
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Moves to Provide 
More Federal Control 


WASHINGTON (pb. c.) — Senator 
Bratton of New Mexico, impressed by 
the disaster of T.A.T.’s City of San 
Francisco, has asked for a Senate in- 
vestigation of recent air crashes. His 
resolution embodying this request was 
held up by Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut and other Senators who do not 
believe that any good purpose would be 
served by a general investigation of the 
aviation industry. Due to the anxiety 
of senate leaders to expedite passage of 
the tariff bill, a resolution for such an 
investigation as Senator Bratton pro- 
poses cannot be referred to a committee 
as long as there is objection. 

Senator Bratton has gotten eround 
this situation by bringing out a bill on 
Oct. 14 providing for complete regula- 
tion of interstate air traffic by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. A bill 
does not share the same fate that a 
resolution does but may be referred 
automatically to a committee. Thus the 
bill will be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and 
immediate and exhaustive hearings are 
promised. Senator Bratton is particu- 
larly out of sympathy with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce policy of refusing to 
make public complete reports of air 
accidents. 

T.A.T. and other air lines conduct 
joint service with rail carriers which 
report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Senator Bratton _ believes, 
therefore, that these air carriers should 
be regulated by the same agency that 
regulates the rail carriers which partici- 
pate with them in the joint haul. Sen- 
ator Bratton’s bill is long and compli- 
cated. Its main features provides that 
the Commission shall exercise its con- 
trol through the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity and 
that rates and schedules shall also be 
regulated. The bill further provides 
that no company shall limit its liability 
for personal injury or death or exempt 
itself from such liability, Maximum 
liability of surety companies in indem- 
nity bonds is fixed at $10,000. 

The general attitude of the aviation 
industry toward the idea of Interstate 
Commerce Commission supervision is 
characterized by extreme opposition. 





Arkansas Aids Airport Project 


LITTLE ROCK (arx.)—The help of 
state highway department machinery 
and the advice of the state highway 
commissioner are available to the com- 
munities in this state in problems of 
airport construction, according to a rul- 
ing passed by the legislature. Encour- 
agement in airmarking is given, also. 


Open Portland Radio Unit 
PORTLAND (ore.) — Radio commu- 


nication between planes and ground 
was inaugurated here recently when 
the $25,000 government radio airway 
communication station on Fisher Road 
was placed in operation. The station is 
in charge of W. E. Cutting, signing 
KCY. This is the fifth station now in 
operation on the Coast. 





Plan Southwestern 
Mail Route Discussion 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—A hearing 
on the much-discussed southwestern 
transcontinental air mail line has been 
announced by Assistant Postmaster 
General W. Irving Glover for Nov. 25, 
at 10 a.m. in the conference room of the 
Post Office Department. The Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Airways 
holding the hearing wishes to get first- 
hand information from all interested 
parties, and is opening the hearing to all 
those advocating a southwestern route. 

One route suggested runs from St. 
Louis via Tulsa, Fort Worth and Dal- 
las to Los Angeles. Another sugges- 
tion is for the extension of the existing 
Atlanta-Birmingham line to Fort Worth 
and Dallas and thence to Los Angeles. 
A third proposal contemplates a more 
southern route, linking New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Southern Air 
Transport lines already are carrying 
mail, or have contracted to do so, along 
part of the latter two proposed routes, 
their present lines running Atlanta- 
Birmingham-New Orleans, and New 
Orleans-Houston-San Antonio. The 
committee held one conference on this 
project Aug. 1. 





Push Plans for Hog Island Port 


PHILADELPHIA (pa.)—Speedy ac- 
tion toward the acquisition and devel- 
opment of Hog Island as a municipal 
airport was promised by the City Coun- 
cil, acting upon an extensive recommen- 
dation submitted by Mayor Mackey. 
As soon as the approval of the Council 
is secured, Representative George P. 
Darrow will ask Congress to authorize 
the sale of the island to the city. It is 
improbable that there will be any seri- 
ous objection to the sale, and the de- 
velopment plans which have already 
been drawn up may be put into effect 
within a cumparatively short time. 





To Open N.Y.-Pittsburgh Line 


PITTSBURGH (pa.)—A _ new pas- 
senger line from Pittsburgh to New 
York and Philadelphia is expected to 
be established by the Pittsburgh Air- 
ways, Inc., Nov. 1. 


aid 
Mail Problem 
Puzzles Conferees 


Kelly Recommends That 
Short Routes Be Extended 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Conferences 
between Post Office Department offi- 
cials and representatives of air mail 
contract routes were adjourned from 
Oct. 14 to Oct. 24, due to continued 
failure to agree on a _ satisfactory 
formula. It was reported that after 
the contractors had admitted their in- 
ability to agree on a suitable “yard- 
stick,” one was tentatively proposed by 
the Post Office Department, but strenu- 
ous objections to it were made by Post 
Office officials as well as by the con- 
tractors, and efforts to reach an agree- 
ment will be continued. 

In addition to the problem of deter- 
mining the relative importance in fix- 
ing rates of night and day flying, length 
and terrain of routes, and differences 
in types of planes used, other “vari- 
ables” are being taken into considera- 
tion which are being kept secret for 
the present. They are said to include 
such points as wind and weather con- 
ditions and wages for pilots. 


Individual Conferences Encouraging 


Hope for an early solution is seen, 
however, in the announcement that the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Civil 
Airways, representing both the Post 
Office and Commerce Departments, is 
planning an early meeting, and the 
future work of the Committee will have 
to be based on the outcome of the 
present controversy. Aside from the 
general conferences which were tem- 
porarily broken off, the committee 
headed by Second Postmaster General 
W. Irving Glover has been meeting 
representatives of the various trans- 
port companies separately, and in this 
way considerable progress is said to 
have been made. . 

In the meantime, Representative 
Clyde Kelly, author of the Air Mail 
Act of 1928, has indicated his intention 
of introducing legislation authorizing 
the Postmaster General to extend exist- 
ing air mail routes up to 400 mi., with 
the probability that some of the shorter 
routes which cannot be suitably ex- 
tended may be abandoned when present 
contracts expire. However, in an ex- 
clusive interview with AvIATION’s 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Glover 
said that no action to eliminate the 
short routes would be taken until a 
formula for rate reduction has been 
found, and if extension of routes is 
authorized, it is possible that none 
would be discontinued. 
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All Western Airport 


Conference Nov. 7-9 


Young, Blee, Will Speak 
At Los Angeles Meetings 


LOS ANGELES (catir.)—An All- 
Western Regional Airport Conference 
will be held here Nov. 7-9, under the 
auspices of the Airport Section of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
Robert J. Pritchard, Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, whose members are: J. D. 
Woods, Boise, Idaho; E. A. Johnson, 
Dayton, Ohio; Waldo Waterman and 
Woodruff DeSilva, Los Angeles; Harry 
L. Finch, Salt Lake City, Utah; L. H. 
Larson, Tacoma, Wash. William H. 
Mallon, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City, is executive of 
the conference. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Airport Section, 10 East 
40th Street, New York City. The last 
day of the conference coincides with the 
opening of the Western Aircraft show 
here. 
Plan Elaborate Program 

The program for Nov. 7 follows: 
9:00 a.m., Registration, Hotel Alex- 
andria; 10:00, Address of Welcome, 
Mayor Porter; Response and Keynote 
Speech, Col. H. H. Blee; 11:00, “Stand- 
ardization of Airport Traffice Regula- 
tion,” David C. Logg, Manager Boeing 
Field, Seattle, Wash.; 12:30 p.m., 
Luncheon Session, William Fox, toast- 
master; R. R. Fisher, speaker ; appoint- 
ment of committees on revenue standard- 
ization, traffic regulation standardization, 
marketing the airport, airport account- 
ing; 2:00, “Who Should Build Air- 
ports ?” Hon. J. D. Wood, commissioner 
of public works, Idaho; 2:45, “Market- 
ing the Airport,” Woodruff DeSilva, 
acting director of airports, Los An- 
geles; 3:15, “Relation of Aircraft Oper- 
ators and Airport Management,” Waldo 
D. Waterman, general manager, Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Airport; 3:45, 
“Airport Accounting,” A. P. Taliaferro, 
Jr.; 4:30, “Is the City Entitled to a 
Profit?” Milo Kent, chairman airport 
committee, San Francisco; 5:00 ad- 
journment. Committees will hold ses- 
sions during the evenings. 

At 8:30 a.m., Nov. 8, members of the 
conference will go by bus to Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport for an inspection tour. 
At 10:00, in the municipal hangar, Duff 
Wilson, manager of Clover Field, will 
deliver a paper on “Operators’ Asso- 
ciations,” to be followed by general 
discussion. The morning session will 
be adjourned at 12:15, and a luncheon 
session will be held in Curtiss Hangar 
with C. C. Spiker as speaker. At 1:30 
p.m., members will leave by bus for 
Western Air Express Field, where the 
afternoon session will be called to order 
for general discussion at 2:30 in the 
Hexhangar. Reports of committees will 
be presented at 4:00, followed by ad- 
journment at 5:00. A banquet will be 
held at 8:00, with Maj. Clarence M. 
Young and Col. H. H. Blee as speakers. 

On Nov. 9, members will leave by 








Start Gulf-Lakes Line Oct. 28 


CHICAGO (1LL.) — Illinois Central 
Railroad and Continental Air Services, 
Inc., have arranged for the Great Lakes 
to Gulf air-rail service, to start Oct. 
28, according to J. V. Lanigan, pas- 
senger traffic manager of the railway 
concern. About five Travel Air cabin 
planes will be used between Chicago 
and Memphis, and a number of Key- 
stone-Loening amphibions will be flown 
between Memphis and New Orleans. 
Stops also will be made at St. Louis 
and Vicksburg. 





Hold Regional Airport 
Conference in Atlanta 


ATLANTA (Ga.)—Sponsored by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, the first Southern Airports 
Conference was opened Oct. 14 at the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. The first ses- 
sion was given over to addresses by 
leaders in southern airport development, 
including addresses on “The Planning 
and Development of the Municipal Air- 
port,” George W. Foster, of Love- 
Sultan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; “The Civic 
Club and Its Function in an Airport 
Planning Program,” Hub Hahn, presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Birmingham, Ala.; “Manage- 
ment Methods of the Miami Airport,” 
Andrew H. Heermance, director of avia- 
tion for Miami, Fla.; “Uniform Service 
and Service Charges at Airports,” 
William H. Mallon, manager of the 
Airport Section of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The addresses were followed in the 
afternoon by a session devoted to ques- 
tions and answers, dealing with the 
planning, development and operation of 
municipal airports. 

Several hundred people attended the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
Alderman William B. Hartsfield, chair- 
man of Atlanta’s aviation committee. 
T. W. McAllister, editor of “Southern 
Aviation,” served as chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 





Curtiss Schools Report Activity 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—September was 
the most active month of the year for 
students in Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service schools, with a total of 5,321 
hr. of flying. The total revenue hours 
flown by the 343 company planes in 
service was 7,458, and 14,784 pas- 
sengers were carried without a fatality. 
Aerial tours consumed 1,096 hr., while 
scheduled flights, charters, photographic 
division and miscellaneous flying ac- 
counted for 1,037 hr., according to the 
report issued by Maj. E. H. Brainard. 
PBB PPRRRBAPP CCPC OOOO EEE GE PAP AD PDA 
bus at 8:45 a.m. for inspection of Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Metropolitan Air- 
port and United Airport, returning to 
city for luncheon at Hotel Alexandria, 
12:30 p.m. At 2:00, there will be an 
official reception at All-Western Aircraft 
Exposition, with an address of welcome 
by Fred Worthey. Lighting equipment 
will be demonstrated at 7:00 p.m. 
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Airport Conference 


Under Way at Capitol 


WASHINGTON (pn. c.)—Engineers 
and city officials of the American Road 
Builders’ Association who are inter- 
ested in the building of airports met 
with members of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce in a Municipal 
Airport Conference Oct. 24-25. Among 
the principal speakers were: Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy David 
S. Ingalls, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral W. Irving Glover, Senator Hiram 
Bingham, and Frederic A. Reimer, 
president of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. 

The program of technical speeches 
Oct. 24 was as follows: “Airport Lay- 
out and Planning,” B. Russell Shaw; 
“Airport Structures,” Kenneth Franz- 
heim; “Airport Drainage,” C. A. Ho- 
gentogler. In the evening Maj. Gen. 
John F. O’Ryan spoke on “The Com- 
mercial Future of Aviation.” 

On Oct. 25 the subjects and speakers 
were: “Airport Surfaces,” C. N. Con- 
ner; “Airport Management,” A. P. 
Taliaferro; “Airport Progress,” N. E. 
Duffy; “Airports and Public Parks,” 
Lt. Col. U. S. Grant; “European Prac- 
tices,” Col. C. M. Young. Col. H. H. 
Blee presided over the meetings on both 
days. Charles M. Upham was toast- 
master at the banquet in the evening 
of Oct. 24. A full report of the Con- 
ference will be published in AVIA- 
TION next week. 





Testing Armstrong Seadrome 


CAMBRIDGE (mp.)—Extensive tests 
of a model of his proposed giant sea- 
drome for use in trans-ocean air trans- 
portation, are being carried out in the 
Choptank River here by E. R. Arm- 
strong, inventor of the device. During 
a squall, waves 18 in. high were said 
to have passed through the structure 
which supports the landing platform 
without breaking. Inasmuch as expec- 
tations of stability of the seadrome in 
rough weather are based on its ability to 
ride heavy waves without causing them 
to break, it is considered that the tests 
are working out satisfactorily. Other 
tests are reported to indicate that the 
engineering calculations developed for 
the device are proving to be correct. 





N.Y. Groups Plan Airship Lines 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Two groups 
interested in trans-ocean airship trans- 
portation are making active plans for 
promotion of that form of air travel, it 
has been disclosed here recently. One 
is known as the International Zeppelin 
Transport Company and is backed by 
the National City Bank of,this city. 
The other is considering a trans-Pacific 
operation and involves a number of 
large financial houses, including Leh- 
man Bros.; Pynchon & Company and 
Harriman Brothers & Company. Fur- 
ther details are expected to be an- 
nounced soon. 
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S.A.F.E. Reduces Rates 


TULSA (oKLA.)—New schedules and 
reduced rates were put into effect Oct. 
15 by Southwest Air Fast Express. The 
service between Tulsa, Okla., and Okla- 
homa City has been increased to three 
trips daily each way, and the new sched- 
ule over the route from Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex., to St. Louis Mo., calls 
for earlier departures from the southern 
cities. Baggage limit has increased from 
25 to 30 lb., with excess figured at one- 
half of .5 per cent of fare per pound, up 
to 50 lb. The fare from Dallas to Tulsa 
is now $24 for the 240 mi., and from 
Fort Worth to St. Louis it is $60. 





S.A.T. Reports Operations 
FORT WORTH (tex.)—The three 


passenger lines of Southern Air Trans- 
port are reported to have carried about 
3,400 persons during the first six 
months of operation. The planes trav- 
eled 724,475 mi. There was not the 
slightest injury to any passengers, it ‘s 
claimed. The company recently opened 
a radio broadcasting station, designated 
as KTAT, operating on a wave length 
of 241.8 m. Programs are being broad- 
cast in the general interest of aviation. 
The station and towers are located sev- 
eral miles north of the local airport. 





Start Denver-Kansas City Line 


DENVER (coLo.)—Midcontinent Air 
Express, which inaugurated service re- 
cently between this city and Albuquer- 
que, N. M., and El Paso, Tex., has 
started a third line, to Kansas City, Mo. 
Flying time is 64 hr., with stops at 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, La Junta, 
Holly, Syracuse, Dodge City, Wichita, 
Emporia and Topeka. Six-passenger 
Fokker Universal planes are used, and 
one trip is made daily in each direction. 





Movies Shown 


In T.A.T. Planes 


COLUMBUS (ouHI10)—Mo- 
§ tion pictures for the enter- 
tainment of airline passen- 
gers have been successfully 
demonstrated on a Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport plane 
§ by Universal Newsreel Com- 
pany and the Duograph Com- 
pany, makers of the special 
projector used. The apparatus 
with its batteries weighs less 
than 34 Ib., and projects pic- 
tures on a screen 20 x 24 in. 
hung behind the pilot’s cock- 
§ pit. It is planned to show 
the pictures as a_ regular 
daily feature of T.A.T. serv- 
ice, with newsreels and com- 
edies changed twice weekly. 











Kelly Field Record Established 


SAN ANTONIO (texas) — During 
August the record of flying time at 
Kelly Field was the greatest for any 
one month since the War. Pilots in 
the Pursuit, Attack, Observation and 
Bombardment Sections flew 6,207 hr. 40 
min., while students at the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School Flew 4,253 hr. 
40 min. 





Varney Using Boeings on New Line 


SALT LAKE CITY (utan)—Varney 
Air Lines has acquired a third Boeing 
40-B4 mail plane for use on its new 
Salt Lake-Portland service. These ma- 
chines are powered with Hornet en- 
gines and carry four passengers in ad- 
dition to the cargo of air mail. 





Air Mail Statistical Report for August, 1929 





Total 
Frequency Weight 
ROUTE Length of (Rd. Trips ——Miles of Service—. of Mails Amount 
Route per Month Actually Dispatched Paid to 
Number and Termini (Miles) Scheduled) Scheduled Flown (Pounds) Contractor 
1. Boston-New York............ 192 27 12,480 12,114 13,123 $39,369. 56 
2. Chicago-St. Louis............ 278 62 34,750 34,750 8,220 20,806. 24 
3. Chicago-Dallas.............. 1,059 62 124,940 124,479 41,666 124,997. 81 
4. Salt Lake City-Los Angeles... . 600 58 69,600 69,600 69,505 208,515.75 
5. Salt Lake City-Pasco......... 530 31 32,860 32,860 20,344 61,033.12 
8. Seattle-Los Angeles........... (a)1,141 31 65,831 65,831 25,222 71,499.96 
9. Chicago-Minneapolis......... 503 93 79,143 24,639 67,756. 56 
11. Cleveland-Pittsburgh......... 123 62 15,252 15,006 6,772 20,314. 87 
12. Cheyenne-Pueblo............. 199 31 13,405 13,40 10,402 8,633.45 
16. Cleveland-Louisville.......... 345 62 44,454 44,392 11,088 13,526. 83 
17. New York-Chicago........... 718 62 122,961 122,537 163,535 128,314.67 
18. Chicago-San Francisco........ 1,932 58 232,318 232,318 169,314 353,969.14 
19. New York-Atlanta........... 763 31 58, 166 57,863 34,037 102,112.12 
20. Albany-Cleveland............ 446 27 33,642 33,169 9, 10,884.04 
t. Dallas-Galveston............. 320 31 984 19,984 3,673 10,616. 23 
22. Dallas-Brownsville........... 529 31 32,798 32,798 é 21,646. 28 
23. Atlanta-New Orleans......... 483 31 29,946 29,276 8,507 14,833.04 
24. Chicago-Cincinnati........... 270 93 52,110 52,008 8,510 12,503. 68 
25. Atlanta-Miami........ Tie 736 31 32 45,420 9,799 14,306.08 
26. Great Falls-Salt Lake City... . 489 31 39,432 9,432 7,530 18,636.44 
27. Bay City-Chicago............ 773 31 60,325 59,547 23,854 21,230. 36 
28. St. Louis-Omaha........ at 403 31 24,986 24,808 5,624 4,414.54 
29. New Orleans-Housten..... = 319 31 19,778 19,778 4,200 4,200. 12 
30. Chicago-Atlanta........ ay 768 31 47,616 47,616 9,132 7,123.35 
31. Chicago Municipal Airport 
Grant Park Ramp, Chicago. ... 9 31(b) 279 225 5,547 375.00 
TES Milieu Rae. 13,928 1,100 1,312,688 1,308,186 701,538 $1,361,619. 24 


(a) Southbound trip not operated between Seattle and Portland. 


(b) One-way trips. 


_ _(NOTE—Close comparisons between the various air mail reports issued from time to time will reveal 
slight discrepancies in various figures. These are not errors, strictly speaking, but are due to various readjust- 


ments which have to be made from month to month afier the previous figures have been released.— Editor.) 








Canadian Air Mail 
Shows Great Gains 


OTTAWA (gue.)—Air mail in Canada 
has increased by leaps, and bounds dur- 
ing the 21 mo. the services have been 
operation, it was disclosed in a recent 
report. The salient figures through 
August of this year are as follows: 





Miles Mail 
Sched- Miles Pound- 

Date uled Flown age 
Dec., 1927 1,101 872 2,250 
Jan., 1928 2,030 1,686 6,394 
Feb., 1928 3,732 21 13,694 

Mar., 1928 3,768 3,768 15,28 
Apr., 1928 5,448 3,606 8,505 
May, 1928 13,8 13,290 22,762 
June, 1928 15,736 14,690 27,074 
July, 1928 14,846 12,146 23,382 
Aug., 1923 15,375 12,976 29,804 
Sept., 1928 16,372 14,612 31,579 
Oct., 1928 33,916 31,362 32,467 
Nov., 1928 28,850 22,560 12,240 
Dec., 1928 74,758 64,824 21,876 
Jan., 1929 39,750 32,617 25,700 
Feb., 1929 32,744 43,961 60,228 
Mar., 1929 47,692 45,463 59,592 
Apr., 1929 30,282 24,714 25,419 
ay, 1929 38,178 30,130 23.380 
June, 1929 38,045 32,193 32,286 
July, 1929 49,728 43,601 36,642 
Aug., 1929 57,492 57,102 41,738 
Totals 583,704 509,385 552,295 


The poundage carried during May, 
June, July and August by routes was 
as follows: 


Narrow Lake-Sioux Lookout—May, 3,494; June, 
7,666; July, 7,803; August, 7,912. 

Cranberry hy aor Samael none; June, 
5,777; July, 4,067; August, 4,592. 

Bissett-Lac du Bonnet—May, 2,979; June, 2,856; 
July, 2,880; August, 3,360. 

Special flights from Moncton—July, 573. 

Montreal-Rimouski—May, 12,044; June, 11,266; 
July, 10,607; August, 11,360. 

Montreal-Ottawa—May, 231; June, 399; July, 749; 
August, 551. 

a ening x “Emde 1,671; June, 1,594; July, 
2,102; August, 2,530. 

Montreal-Detroit—July, 3,463; August, 3,119. 
er Se 2,962; June, 2,883; July, 

Toronto-Buffalo—July, 3,290; August, 8,314. 

Special flights from Hamilton to Toronto—June, 345 

Totals— <= 23,380; June, 32,286; July, 36,642; 
August, 41,738. 

Daily average—May, 899; June, 1,241; July, 1,409; 
August, 1,606. 





Omaha to Have Air Mail Week 


OMAHA (neEB.) —From Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 2 has been designated as Air Mail 
week here by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Many publicity features and 
special contests have been arranged to 
arouse interest in air mail and so to 
promote aviation in Omaha. Among 
them are the use of special car cards, 
radio programs, newspaper advertising, 
speakers for luncheon clubs and schools, 
stamp sales contest for children, and a 
special essay contest for women steno- 
graphers. Prizes will be free plane 
rides. 





Cut Portland-Los Angeles Time 


PORTLAND (ore.)—Mail and pas- 
senger service over the Pacific Air 
Transport (Boeing System) route from 
this city to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles has been speeded up for the 
second time in three months. The new 
schedule is 94 hr. to Los Angeles, 2 
hr. 15 min. less than before. Hornet 
engines have recently been installed on 
the planes used. 
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itm-- ATRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS --«utiljl] 


HE DULUTH, MINN., City Council 

has authorized Leonard Macomber, 
Inc., Chicago, to prepare plans for the 
development and operation of the munic- 
ipal airport, the plan of operation to 
include estimates of cost and possible 
revenue, etc. 

All engines destined for T.A.T. 
transport planes will be tested on a new 
$5,000 test stand, recently completed at 
Port Columbus. It is housed in a brick 
building about a quarter of a mile north 
of the T.A.T. hangar. 

Two steel 200 x 250 ft. hangars cost- 
ing about $65,000 each have just been 
completed at the United Airport, Bur- 
bank, Calif. The Northrup Aviation 
Corporation factory at the field is ready 
for occupancy, while the administration 
building, several minor buildings and 
the servicing and experimental plant of 
the Hamilton Propeller Company are 
partially completed. It is expected that 
the field will be dedicated in its com- 
plete form about the first of next year. 

Arrowhead - International Airways, 
operating a passenger line between 
Duluth and Port Arthur, Canada, plans 
to build a six-plane hangar at the Du- 
luth Municipal Airport. 


Telegraph Printer for Moline 


N.A.T. is installing a simplex tele- 
graph printer at the Moline (Ill.) Mu- 
nicipal Airport. It is reported that the 
Curtiss-Wright Flying Service will be- 
gin extensive improvements at the 
Moline Airport as soon as an agree- 
ment regarding lease for the field has 
been consummated. 

Iowa City, Ia., will begin construc- 
tion soon of a municipal airport accord- 
ing to plans of the Leonard Macomber 
company. The project is to be financed 
by a $70,000 bond issue approved last 
spring. 

A beacon on a 75-ft. tower at the 
southeast corner of the 160-acre Joliet 
(Ill.) Airport has been authorized. 

Martin Airport Corporation, of Port- 
land, Ore., has leased 100 acres of the 
Ruby stock farm, five and one-half 
miles east of the city, for the develop- 
ment of an airport to be one of a pro- 
posed chain which already includes 
fields at McMinnville and _ Hills- 
boro, Ore. 

The Asheville-Hendersonville Air- 
port near Asheville, N. C., has been 
leased from its former owner, T. J. 
Roberts, by the Asheville Chamber of 
Commerce. Improvements costing about 
$30,000 and to include installation of 
drainage system, lighting, runways and 
other developments will be undertaken. 
Negotiations are now in progress in- 
volving lease of the airport from the 
Chamber of Commerce for five years by 
the Pocahontas Air Transport Corpo- 
ration, of Bluefield, W. Va. 

Considerable progress has been re- 
ported of the new construction of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Municipal Airport. 
The Bredouw-Hilliard Aeromotive Cor- 
poration building is receiving finishing 
touches and the passenger station is 
being pushed to completion. The But- 


ler Aircraft plant, being erected in sev- 
eral units, has reached a stage where 
manufacturing has been started in one 
unit. 

An aviation committee has been ap- 
pointed at Nashville, Tenn., to select a 
site for an airport. 

The Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 
has called for bids on the construction 
of its second hangar at the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, formerly known as 
Mines Field. The first hangar is now 
in use. The new hangar will cost $55,- 
000 and will measure 142 x 143 ft. It 


will be of steel and hollow tile con- 


struction with corrugated iron and tile 
roofing and concrete floors. 


Montgomery, Ala., Completes Port 


Construction has been completed at 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Airport. Ex- 
tension of its present building is planned 
to be carried out on the side away from 
the airport so that future developments 
will not interfere with the present air- 
port surface. 

Buffalo is planning to improve its 
municipal airport at a cost of between 
$500,000 and $700,000 next spring. New 
equipment will include additional han- 
gars, 100-ft. streets and additional 
parking space for motorists. 

Lighting equipment is being installed 
at the Victoria (Tex.) Airport, on the 
Houston-Brownsville federal airway. 

Plans are being made for an airport 
at Bainbridge (Ga.) under the auspices 
of a group of business men. 

Rutledge Air Service, Ltd., of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, has placed a contract 
for a hangar and office building at the 
Calgary City Airport. The building 
will measure 80 x 100 ft. and will cost 
$15,000. Great Western Airways is 
considering a similar hangar at the 
Calgary airport. 

Alexander to Build Hangar 


A second hangar, 100x100 ft., which 
will house ten or twelve light planes, is 
being erected at a cost of $12,500 by 
the Alexander Aircraft Company at the 
Alexander Airport, Colorado Springs. 

Contract has been let by the Aircraft 
Industries, Ltd., for an airplane service 
and repair plant at Portland (Ore.) 
Airport. 

The civic airport committee of the 
city council of Vancouver, B. C., has 
purchased options on 459 acres of Sea 
Island, fronting on the mouth of the 
Fraser River, as a site for the perma- 
nent city airport. The price of the 
property is approximately $250,000 and 
a bylaw for $200,000 will be submitted 
to ratepayers on Dec. 11 to provide for 
improvements. The first airport bylaw 
for $300,000 was passed last year. 

Double runways, one for taking off 
and another for landing, are under con- 
struction at Alameda (Calif.) Airport. 
Experiments made with several sur- 
facing materials has developed the fact 
that one type of surfacing is desired for 
taking off, while an entirely different 
type of field is required for landing 
planes, according to R. R. Nickerson, 
airport superintendent. For taking off, 
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a shell foundation proved most satis- 
factory in tests, while the field with an 
oiled surface was found safest for land- 
ing planes. As a result of the tests, an 
area has been set aside at the port for 
planes taking off, and that area will be 
surfaced with a composition containing 
principally crushed shell. 

Mid-West Aviation Company with 
headquarters at Omaha is planning to 
build a hangar at Des Moines similar to 
the one located at Omaha Municipal 
Airport. The company has a flying 
school at Des Moines and another at 
Omaha. 

A $30,000 landing field site has been 
purchased by the recently organized 
Montpelier-Barre Airport Company at 
Berlin, Vt. 

Plans for an airport layout and ac- 
cessory buildings to be erected on the 
Boston Post Road in Milford, Conn., 
are being prepared by Leo F. Caproni, 
consulting engineer of 1056 Chapel 
Street, New Haven. Three main build- 
ings, for administration, hangar and 
club purposes, will be erected, the esti- 
mated cost being $100,000. The plans 
will be completed about Nov. 1. 


Quincy, Til., Buys Tract 


A tract of 460 acres, three and a half 
miles west of Memorial bridge, Quincy, 
Ill., has been purchased by a commit- 
tee representing the Quincy Chamber 
of Commerce and will be improved as 
an airport during the winter and spring. 
The tract will be tiled this winter, sod- 
ded in the spring to provide proper field 
and the chamber proceed with further 
plans to lay out a proper landing field 
and provide adequate airport facilities. 

Work has begun on erection of the 
hangar of the Lincoln Flying School, 
Lincoln, Neb., which will be large 
enough to take care of eighteen or 
twenty practice planes. 

The Greenbriar Hotel interests of 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., has 
purchased The Meadows, an adjoining 
estate, and will at once establish an air- 
port thereon. 

Gen. H. H. Howard has just begun 
construction of a hangar for the Na- 
tional Park Airways at Pocatello, Idaho. 

Improvements undertaken by Santa 
Monica, Calif., at Clove Field have been 
completed. 





Airport Dedications 


Tennessee Sky Harbor, serving both 
Murfreesboro and Nashville, Tenn., was 
dedicated Oct. 14, the day of the visit 
there of the National Air Tour fleet. 
The all-way field has a heavy turf sur- 
face, is free of boundary obstructions 
and equipment includes a large steel, 
brick and glass hangar and an adminis- 
tration building which includes a res- 
taurant. The field is lighted. 

Among the other airports dedicated 
recently are those at Kremmling, Colo. : 
El Paso Tex., for Standard Airlines; 
Conneaut, Ohio; Punxsutawney, Pa.; 
the Leroy Thompson Memorial Airport 
at Bethany, Conn.; Casa Grande, Ariz.: 
Estherville, Ia.; Durango, Colo.: 
Farmington, N. M.; and Cairo, II. 
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Venezuelan Air Mail 
Contract to French Firm 


CARACAS (vENEZUELA) — Contract 
for carrying all Venezuelan air mail to 
Europe, Africa, and other South Am- 
erican Countries has been awarded to 
the French Compagnie Générale Aéro- 
postale, as a result of negotiations car- 
ried through by Colin Jeannel, repre- 
senting the company. The contract is 
to remain in force for 10 yr. In addi- 
tion, it gives the company the right to 
establish an interior line from Mara- 
caibo to Bolivar, a distance of about 
750 mi. This line will require exten- 
sive surveying and will probably not be 
opened for at least a year. 

Mail from Venezuela to Europe will 
be carried by connection with the route 
to Natal, Africa, already in operation. 
The time required will be about eight 
days, whereas fifteen to eighteen days 
are now required by boat, and the ser- 
vice is somewhat irregular. M. Jeannel, 
after obtaining this contract, is continu- 
ing his tour of South American coun- 
tries in the interests of Compagnie Gén- 
érale Aéropostale. 





Do.X Carries 169 on Flight 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN (GERMANY)— 
Designed to carry 100 passengers beside 
its crew, the Dornier Do.X on Oct. 21 
made a very noteworthy flight of an 
hour’s duration carrying 159 passengers 
in addition to a crew of ten. The huge 
flying boat was taken off the surface of 
Lake Constance at 11:15 am., and 
landed at 12:07 p.m., in the meantime 
having been flown about 110 mi. over 
the lake and neighboring country at an 
average altitude of about 600 ft. This 
altitude was increased to 1,200 ft. at 
times. The flight was reported to have 
been without a hitch and complete satis- 
faction with its performance was ex- 
pressed. The pilots were Richard 
Wagner, chief pilot of the Dornier com- 
pany, and Captain Merz, of Luft Hansa. 





Returns From African Survey 


SHIP HARBOR LAKE, NOVA 
SCOTIA (can.) — R. A. Logan re- 
cently returned from Central Africa 
where for the past eighteen months he 
has been in command of a commercial 
aircraft expedition, photographing ap- 
proximately 20,000 sq.mi. of Rhodesian 
Congo Border Concessions. The work 
was begun in 1927 and included other 
types of aeronautical operations. Mr. 
Logan learned to fly at the Curtiss Fly- 
ing School in 1915 under the instruction 
of the late Tony Janus and for several 
years, was manager of the Mapping 
Division of the Fairchild Aerial Sur- 
veys in New York City. 





Mexican Line Extends Service 
MEXICO CITY (mexico) — Trans- 


continental Aero Transport is operating 
two more lines, with San Luis Potosi, 
capital of the state by the same name, 
as base. One line runs from there to 
Torreon while the other route is to 
Guadalajara, capital of the state of 
Jalisco, with stops at Leon, state of 
Guanajuata, and Arandas, Jalisco. Two 
round trips per day are made over 
both of these lines. Floyd Clevenger 
is chief pilot for the company of 
which Eduardo Meade is president. 





Blériot Develops 
Advertising Device 


PARIS (France)—Aerial advertising 
by means of a large fabric panel towed 
behind a plane has been successfully 
demonstrated by the Blériot company. 
When the machine takes off, the panel 
is rolled under the bottom wing in a 
specially designed paper packing. At 
the desired altitude, the packing is torn 
away, and the panel unrolls. The tow- 
ing cable is attached to a strut which 
holds the front side rigid, and also pro- 
vides means for towing the panel in 
either vertical or horizontal position. 
As used at present, the sign measures 
165 ft. in length and 60 ft. in height, 
and is designed for use with a towing 
rope about 650 ft. long. The towing 
rope is, of course, released above the 
flying field before landing, so that there 
will be no danger of fouling it with the 
airplane as the craft is set down. 


Clerget Develops 
French Diesel Engine 


PARIS (France) —M. Clerget, the 
pioneer aero engine designer of pre- 
war days, has been experimenting for 
years on a new Diesel power unit for 
airplane use. Recently, the tests on the 
bench showed his production to be ready 
for actual trial. The engine, which is 
of the radial aircooled type developing 
80-100 hp., was installed on a Morane- 
Saulnier A.R. monoplane, normally 
equipped with a 120 hp. gasoline engine. 

The first trial flights took place some 
time ago, Sergeant Miilo being at the 
controls. They gave encouraging re- 
sults and, on Sept. 28, the Director 
General of the Technical Services, M. 
Caquot, went to Villacoublay flying 
field to witness the experiments. Two 
days later, Sergeant Millo flew again, 
this time demonstrating the engine be- 
fore M. Laurent Eynac, the Air Min- 
ister. ‘ 

The Clerget engine is to be submitted 
now to extensive endurance tests. 





Plan Gift of Plane to Mexico 


MEXICO CITY (mexico)—Plans are 
being made for the presentation to the 
Mexican government of one military 
plane by each of the 28 states in the 
Mexican Confederation. It is antici- 
pated that planes of the Corsair type 
will be used, as the squadron will be 
intended primarily for coast defense, on 
the recommendation of the Governors of 
the various states. Money for the planes 
will probably be available by Jan, 1. 





Light French Cabin Monoplane Makes Four Records 





|B pene THE EFFICIENT Mauboussin 
light monoplane described on page 
770 of the Oct. 12 issue of AVIATION, 
the young and brilliant pilot Fauvel 
has recently annexed‘ four world rec- 
ords for light planes, 4th category of 
the F.A.I. (monoplanes weighing less 
than 200 kg. empty). On Sept. 5 he 
attained a height of 17,384 ft. Tackling 
next the closed-circuit distance record, 


he covered 434 mi. during the flight, 
his gas consumption worked out to the 
remarkably low figure of 6.34 qt. for 
62 mi. He had in the same time estab- 
lished the speed record over 62 mi. with 
the good average of 868 m.p.h. On 
Sept. 9, he went to St. Inglevert, near 
Calais, to attempt the straight-line dis- 
tance record, which he succeeded in 
beating. The distance covered is 560 mi. 
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Foreign News Briefs 


Gerd Archgelis, Bremen, Germany, 
established an unofficial record of 
37 min. flying upside down in a Focke- 
Wulf plane with 70 hp. Siemens engine. 

Aeroposta Argentina has begun 
regular operation of a weekly air mail 
service between Buenos Aires and 
Santiago, Chile. 

Aviation committees of leading British 
underwriters have formed the nucleus 
for an aviation branch of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. 

S.I.S.A. will soon open a new airline 
between Trieste, Venice, Milan, Genoa 
and Marseilles. The Italian Govern- 
ment is providing a subsidy of 40,000,000 
lira to be spread over a period of 
10 yr. 

The Abyssinian Air Force consists 
of one French pilot with the only plane 
which has been permitted to enter the 
country. 


Five tons of gold, valued at nearly 
$2,500,000, were recently carried from 
London to Paris in one day in Imperial 
Airways planes. During nine days, 40 
tons of gold were carried across the 
Channel. 


The Junkers company has obtained a 
contract to carry European air mail 
from Bagdad, where it is received in 
Imperial Airways planes, to Persia, and 
also to carry mail from Iraq to Persia. 


Interior equipment, including a smok- 
ing room with bar, is being added to 
the. Dornier DO. X, which has made 30 
successful flights during the past ten 
weeks. 


Owing to unsuccessful results of test 
flights, regular night air mail service 
between Brussels and London will not 
be inaugurated until next month. 


Bayrische Motorenwerke, Munich, 
Germany, licensed to manufacture Pratt 
& Whitney Hornet engines, has con- 
structed a 50 hp. five-cylinder radial en- 
gine of similar design which employs a 
Farman type reduction gear with a ratio 
of 2:1, so that the normal crankshaft 
speed is 2,750 r.p.m. 


Revue des Forces Aériennes is the 
name of a new French monthly dealing 
with military aeronautics. 


The French government has ordere 
a Rohrbach “Romar.” 


Italian “Salvator” parachutes have 
been adopted by the Swiss Air Force. 


Air mail and passenger. service be- 
tween El Paso, Tex., and Mexico City 
via Chihuahua, Torreon and Suchiate 
was increased Oct. 1 from every third 
day to daily. 

Pickwick-Latin America Airways has 
bought land for an airport in Nogales, 
Sonora. 


Gipsy Moth seaplanes are to be used 
for training purposes by the Portuguese 
Naval Air Force. The Prince of Wales 
has adopted a Gipsy Moth two-seater for 
his personal use. 


The first ‘“Lascondor,” a six-passenger 
cabin monoplane to be fitted with 








three “Mongoose” engines, is nearing 
completion in the Larkin Aircraft Sup- 
ply Company’s plant at Melbourne, 
Australia. 

New airports have been opened re- 
cently by Australian Aerial Services, 
Ltd., at Bendigo, Victoria, Coolamon, 
New South Wales, and Mathoura, New 
South Wales. 


An all-Australian Aircraft Exhibition 
was opened in the Exhibition Building, 
Melbourne, Sept. 14. 

Weekly aviation service by seaplane 
between Beirut, Syria, and Marseilles, 
with stops at Athens, Greece, and 
Naples, Italy, has been started by a 
French company. The line has received 
a joint subsidy from the French and 
Syrian governments. 

It is reported that five Italian planes 
are being prepared for a simultaneous 
transatlantic flight, with New York as 
the ultimate objective. 

Successful tests of a radio device 
which indicates direction, distance, and 
characteristics of fog signals have been 
made in England. 

Raab-Katzenstein Works, Germany, 
are considering plans for establishing a 
branch factory in China. 

The Peugeot company has acquired a 
license to build the new Junkers Diesel 
engine in France and French colonies. 

The Mexican Good Will plane in 
which Col. Pablo Sidar and Lieut. 
Arnulfo Cortes were making a tour 
of Latin America was practically de- 
molished when the pilots were forced to 
make an emergency landing near Nobol, 
Ecuador. 

Up to Sept. 2 of this year, 16,384 pas- 
sengers had been carried, 313,171 lb. of 
letters and freight transported, in a total 
of 1,271,498 mi. of flying on the Perth- 
Derby and Perth-Adelaide routes of 
West Australia. 


Hydroplanes to be purchased in the 
United States will be used for running 
down smugglers and pirates in the Gulf 
of Mexico by the Mexican government. 

Mexican Aviation Company is con- 
structing a $250,000 flying field at 
Tampico. 

Students of the School of Navigation 
and Civil Aviation, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
have built their second glider. 


About Nov. 1, Capt. Feliciano Flores 
of the Mexican Air Force will under- 
take an exploration flight from Mexico 
City to La Paz, capital of Lower Cali- 
fornia. It will be the first crossing 
of the Gulf of California by plane. 





Junkers J-38 Nears Completion 


DESSAU- (GERMANY) — Finishing 
touches are being added to the Junkers 
J-38, which will be the world’s largest 
land plane, seating 50 passengers. It 
is a monoplane with a wing span of 
147.6 ft., using four 460 hp. engines. 
The fuselage, constructed of duralumin 
and corrugated iron, has two decks, 
one for passengers and one for freight. 
Flight tests wiil be made at Tempelhof 
Airport, Berlin. 
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Organize New Italian Line 


ROME (1TaLty) — Government aid to 
the extent of $259,225 will probably be 
given to the Societe Aerea Mediterranea 
by the Italian Ministry of Aeronautics 
which has been authorized by Royal 
Decree to take part in the formation 
of that company. A 10-yr. concession 
to operate a commercial air route be- 
tween Rome, Terranova, and Cagliari, 
Sardinia, and the lines known as the 
Albanian Civil Air Lines, has also been 
granted. Service on these routes started 
in April, 1928. Conditions which the 
Government will impose upon the lines 
include fare reductions to certain classes 
of passengers, approved radio broad- 
casting equipment, and certain tax ex- 
emptions. Death, accident, and prop- 
erty damage insurance must also be 
carried by the operators. 





Sealed “Gipsy” Flies 600 Hr. 


STAG LANE (£NGLAND)—Complet- 
ing 600 hr. of flying without an over- 
haul, a DH “Gipsy-Moth” plane with 
“Gipsy” engine was landed here re- 
cently. The engine was sealed Dec. 29, 
1928, and in the subsequent eight months 
the plane was flown 51,000 mi. under 
widely varying conditions. During that 
time the only attention given the engine 
was Cleaning the filters, changing spark 
plugs, checking valve clearances, and 
correcting a minor defect in one mag- 
neto. 





Klemm Wins Belgian King’s Cup 


BRUSSELS (sBe_crum) — Results of 
the seventh International Light Plane 
Competition organized by the Aero Club 
of Belgium, Sept. 29, were as follows: 
first, Klemm plane with Salmson 40 hp. 
engine, 273 points, winning the King’s 
Cup; first in category 1, Caudron plane 
with 65 hp. Salmson engine, 229 points; 
second in category 1, Potez plane with 
70 hp. Renault plane, 195 points ;’ third 
in category 1, Avro plane with 85 hp. 
Cirrus engine. 





Captain Broad Wins Zenith Cup 


PARIS (FrRaNnce)—Contrary to expec- 
tations, no further attempts to win 
the Zenith Cup were made after the 
flight of Captain Broad in a coupe 
Moth [described in Aviation Oct. 12. 
—Ed.]. Consequently he was awarded 
the trophy when the contest closed Sept. 
30 for his record of 112 m.p.h. for the 
1,040 mi. circuit. M. Roeder, flying a 
Junkers “Junior” with 85 hp. Genet 
engine, was second with an average of 
83 m.p.h. 





France Backs West Indies Line 


PARIS (FRANCE.)—An appropriation 
of about $2,000,000 for a French air 
mail line in the West Indies has been 
approved by the finance committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The pro- 
posed route is from the French West 
Indian islands to French Guiana and 
Venezuela, with a possible extension 
into Peru. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 











Westinghouse Electric Water System 


NEW automatic electric water system which should 

be useful for airports located some distance away 
from water supply, has been placed on the market by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. This device 
may also be used as 
a booster to increase 
the city water pres- 
sure. It consists es- 
sentially of a tank and 
the necessary pump- 
ing equipment. Power 
is furnished bya 
Westinghouse type 
AR heavy duty motor 
operating a double 
acting reciprocating 
pump. The system is 
entirely automatic and 
requires no attention. 
The pump is started 
and stopped auto- 
matically as the water 
pressure reaches cer- 
tain limiting points, 
by means of an auto- 
matic electric pressure 
switch. An automatic 
air volume _ control 
and pressure gauge 
keeps the right pro- 
portion of air and 
water in the tank, 
thereby preventing it 
from becoming waterlogged. A circuit breaker is pro- 
vided to protect the motor from overload. 

These water systems are available in tank sizes of 42, 
80 and 120 gal. with a capacity of 300 gal. per hr. and 
with an operating range of 20 to 40 Ib. pressure. 

For shallow well pumps, a crankshaft with two phos- 
phor bronze bearings is used. The crank shaft is drop 
forged and is ground to fit. The method of lubrica- 
tion is universal. Connecting rods and cross heads are 
bronze, and the piston rods are tobin bronze. The pis- 
ton liners are bronze and the piston head is brass. 

The intake and discharge parts are located high up 
on the side of the pump so that the pump is always 
primed. The entire unit can be disassembled without 
disturbing these connections. Valves are mounted in a 
vertical position making them unusually accessible. 

The built-in relief valve is metal to metal and operates 
as a by-pass from the discharge side of the pump to 
the suction side. When pressure becomes too great the 
relief valve opens and the water recirculates through 
the pymp. Motor armatures are individually balanced 
by a patented dynamic balancing machine. 

These water systems are available in tank sizes of 42, 
80 and 120 gal. with a capacity of 300 gal. per hr. and 
with an operating range of 20 to 40 lb. pressure. 





Automatic water system 
for airports. 


Titeflex Metal Tubing 


ITEFLEX is an all metal tubing with a brass 

inner core that is supported and protected by 
two layers of metal braid, and is manufactured by the 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co., 500 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. It has been used successfully in the 
airplane industry for the carrying of gasoline and oil in 
fuel line installations for a number of years. The com- 
pany furnishes according to requirements any of the 
standard pipe threaded fittings or any S.A.E. coupling 
for use with this tubing. It is recommended that this 








Photograph showing use of ‘‘Titeflex” metal tubing in an 
airplane engine. 


material only be used in a made up overall length with 
fittings attached before shipment. 

Titeflex has been developed to provide a means of 
protection against breakage of fuel lines due to crys- 
tallization resulting from vibration. 





Stanley Electric Screw Drivers 


N ADDITION to the line of Stanley electric tools 
has been recently announced. Two electric screw 
drivers Nos. 1 and 2 have been added. These tools 
are similar in many respects to the Stanley Electric Drills. 
These drivers 
have a _ positive - 
clutch in the spindle 
which _ disengages 
when pressures is 
released. No. 1 
driver is capable of 
driving screws up 
to 2 inches, No. 12 
size. No. 2 driver 
is capable of driv- 






The No. 2 Stanley electric 
screw driver. 


ing screws up to 34 in. long, number 16 size, lag screws, 
*. inch x 4 inches long and bolts and nuts up to # inch. 

Universal motors, ball bearings and other features are 
the same as in Stanley electric drills. A full line of 
screw driver bits can be furnished for use in these tools. 


16 
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WHAT ouR Readers say 





Air Race Handicapping 


To THE EpITor: 

The article on air races and handi- 
capping, by Captain R. J. Goodman- 
Crouch, [in Aviation for Aug. 24] 
contains quite a lot of interesting as 
well as valuable information concern- 
ing the handicapping of airplanes for 
racing purposes. 

I have used, heretofore, a system 
which takes a lot of time but which 
I believe is very fair to all contest- 
ants. This was used in the National 
Air Races and is to have all planes in 
the handicap race flown around the 
specified course by a disinterested 
party and then handicap them on the 
actual speed they made. I have found 
that if properly done, this may be a 
very interesting race and in some 
cases where planes were 15 or 20 miles 
an hour faster than others we had 
them actually ending in two-fifths of 
a second of each other. 

The only objection to this method 
being that it takes quite a lot of time 
to fly the airplanes in order that they 
may be properly handicapped. The 
advantage being that it does away with 
a lot of technical detail and makes the 
handicapping plain and easily under- 
stood by the contestants. I think this, 
in a way, more than offsets the trouble 
it causes although I will make a thor- 
ough study of the handicapping method 
as outlined in the article and use it 
wherever possible. 

LUKE CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary, Contest Committee 
National Aeronautic Association, 

Washington, D. C. 


Another View on Stunting 


To THE EpITor: 

I found the large majority very in- 
teresting in one of your editorial ex- 
pressions in the September 7th Avia- 
TION, headed “Civilian Stunting.” I 
seem to disagree with your viewpoint, 
although you might have some par- 
ticular instance in mind which I also 
would feel was bad for the general 
public. 

It would seem to me that the ordi- 
nary man is possessed of a consider- 
able fund of common sense which en- 
ables him to distinguish between the 
practical side of aviation and the sen- 
sational side. People probably attend 
air meets with the idea of being en- 
tertained and thrilled to some extent. 
Nevertheless while they are present at 
the air meet they are bound to absorb 
a great deal of confidence in the prac- 
tical side of aircraft operation. I 
don’t think it hurts the customer at all 
to see the terrific antics which an air- 
plane will stand. On the contrary I 








think it increases the confidence in 
aircraft to know that the airplane has 
capabilities which he has no desire to 
utilize. As you point out in an edi- 
torial in the same issue concerning 
night flying on the “Saratoga” the 
knowledge that safe landing can be 
miade in darkness on the unstable deck 
of a ship serves to encourage the 
prospective passenger. 

I recently happened to see a moving 
picture show which I am sure every- 
body in aviation would condemn. This 
picture showed an airplane performing 
a wild variety of crazy stunting near 
the ground and I am sure it left the 
audience with that “not for me’ feel- 
ing. This sort of thing I feel is bad 
because the only thing the audience 
sees at the time is crazy stunts while 
at an air show the greater proportion 
of the flying which the audience sees 
is of a sound and helpful nature. At 
least, there is enough sound flying to 
impress the audience with the fact that 
the stunts are in the nature of play or 
sport carried out in holiday spirit and 
not intended for use in every day com- 
mercial operation. 

So, I feel that I can heartily agree 
with you that stunting is very bad 
when only stunting is shown but that 
a certain amount of stunting mixed 
in with a greater portion of “practical 
operation” flying is useful to demon- 
strate the reserve safety capacity. This 
seems to line up in my mind with the 
sales policy in automobiles where the 
salesman explains that an automobile 
which will function and stay on the 
road at 80 miles an hour is, by reason 
of that capacity, a safer automobile to 
operate under normal conditions and in 
pinches. 

I fully agree that if nothing was 
shown at an air meet except a few 
crazy stunts the audience might go 
home with a firm intention to stay on 
the ground, but under the actual condi- 
tions it seems to me that the thrilling 
stunts are a necessary bait to overcome 
the inertia of the mass of people who 
would otherwise fail to visit various 
aeronautical expositions and thereby 
miss seeing a great deal of confidence 
inspiring flying. 

LEssITER C. MILBURN, 
Second Vice-President, 
Chief Engineer, 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


European Tour Report 
Correction 


To THE EpiITor: 

In the issue of Aviation for 
September 14th, 1929, and the report 
on the recent International Light Plane 





Tour of Europe, on page 562, column 
2 you mention that one of the “Moths” 
piloted by Captain Broad actually 
made the fastest time round the 
course. 

We beg to draw your attention to 
the fact that Mr. J. E. Carbery 
piloting an R.K. 25 machine fitted 
with Cirrus “HERMES” engine, re- 
turned the fastest time over the whole 
tour, and not Captain Broad as is 
mentioned in your publication. 

J. Vivian HotMan, 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Cirrus Aero-Engines, Ltd 
London, Englane. 


“Carrier Pigeon” and the Tour 


To THE EpItTor: 

We wish to call your attention to 
an error which has been made on 
Page 738 of the October 12 issue of 
AVIATION in the article dealing with 
the Ford Tour. On Page 738 it is 
suggested that the withdrawal of the 
Curtiss Carrier Pigeon from the Ford 
Tour was due to the fact that no 
Approved Type Certificate had been 
issued. This is not the case, however, 
for the Carrier Pigeon II has been 
issued Approved Type Certificate No. 
237, which certificate was issued on 
September 25 of this year. The reason 
for withdrawing the airplane from the 
tour is that it was desired to place it 
in actual service immediately. 

T. P. WricHt, 
Chief Engineer, 
Curtiss Aeropane & Motor Co., Inc. 


. e . 


Penaud and Canard 


To THe Epitor: 

AVIATION, issue of August 17, car- 
ried an article by Albert Merrill, 
under the caption of “The Penaud 
versus the Canard Types.” 

First, I should like to take excep- 
tion to Mr. Merrill’s use of the name 
“Penaud” as a symbol for conven- 
tional-type airplanes, and then proceed 
to the more vital criticism of his com- 
parisons and conclusions. 

Mr. Merrill’s authority for grouping 
our present-day planes under the 
generic term “Penaud Type” is cer- 
tainly not valid, if it is based on the 
assumption that Penaud’s was the 
first airplane model to carry a tail. 
Penaud’s work dates from 1871. 
France can bring forward two other 
sons, Le Bris and Du Temple, whose 
planes carried tail-stabilizers as early 


as 1857. Germany could cite Von 
Drieberg, 1845, and England could 
carry all honors in priority, with 
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Henson, 1842, and Sir George Cayley, 
1810. 

Since the basis of comparison in 
Mr. Merrill’s article is just “stabili- 
zers” and their positions on airplanes, 
why not call the present day standard- 
ized airplanes the “Headless” type, 
and the Canard, the “Tailless’’ type? 

I shall use this choice of terms, now, 
in trying to inspire public confidence 
in the tailless airplane, and, paradoxi- 
cally as it may seem, I shall use Mr. 
Merrill’s own chart of wing charac- 
teristics, and his own inadvertent 
admissions, towards this end. 

Mr. Merrill’s graph (AvIaTION, 
August 17, page 369), shows and his 
words proclaim that, “within the 
normal flying range, L dominates over 
D in determining the sign and magni- 
tude of the static pitching moment 
couple. It follows therefore that 
within this range stable static pitching 
moment characteristics can be made 
the same for both types by placing 
the C.G. properly and having the 
proper amount of decalage. In this 
range of angles the tailless airplane 
has an advantage inasmuch as _ its 
stabilizer lifts, whereas the headless 
airplane’s stabilizer carries a down 
load. 

Well, I might “rest my case,” as 
the lawyers say, right here, and give 
the pennant to the tailless airplane, 
because it is within the “normal flying 
range” that most flying will always be 
practiced; that is to say, commercial 
flying. But to continue, and again 
quoting Mr. Merrill: “If now we con- 
sider the condition to the right of 
the line bb we get a very different 
result. Here we find that the rate of 
change of D will dominate. It is just 
this that will always make the tailless 
type very dangerous in my opinion.” 

What Mr. Merrill says here is that, 
to the right of the line bb is the 
“stalling” region for all airplane types. 
And Mr. Merrill proceeds to particu- 
larize: “In the headless type the D of 
the stabilizer is always a righting 
force, like the feathers on an arrow, 
but in the tailless type the D is always 
an upsetting force because the stabil- 
izer is in front and at those angles 
where D dominates over L this up- 
setting force is going to cause acci- 
dents.” It is my contention, however, 
that within this stalling range, with 
the headless airplane, the D of the 
stabilizer is positively not “a righting 
force.” If it were, involuntary nose- 
dives and tail-spins would be un- 
known! Also, in the tailless airplane 
the D is positively not “an upsetting 
force” and as a corollary, therefore, 
is not “going to cause accidents.” 

To elucidate further! Within the 
stalling range, what really happens is 
that “at angles to the right of the line 
bb,” the headless airplane stalls as a 
whole, loses aerodynamic lift, gravity 
pulls it down at its C.G., it is no longer 
“flying” but merely “mushing” for- 
ward, and in this condition, the stabili- 
zer becomes the medium through 
which an unbalanced force of air- 
pressure acts, over a moment-arm of 








relatively great length, to co-operate 
with gravity in upending the machine 
into a nose-dive followed by a tail- 
spin; and the Press headlines the 
news of another machine’ which 
“buried its nose in the ground.” 

On the other hand and _ under 
identical circumstances, the  tailless 
plane would also stall, but could not 
upset, because its stabilizer, being in 
front, stalls first; loses lift, and drops 
of its own accord, persuant to its 
aerodynamic characteristics considered 
as a wing-section. Simultaneously, 
when the tailless airplane’s stabilizer 
reaches its stalling point, its wings 
proper reach their angle of maximum 
lift, and the machine as a_ whole 
flattens its attitude down to normal 
flying angle, in opposition to any and 
all “upsetting” action; and this it does 
automatically, without the intervention 
of the pilot. 

Mr. Merrill’s comparisons are in- 
valid, because he attempts to “reconcile 
the irreconcilable”: to liken a tailless 
to a headless airplane, “both types 
being treated as rigid bodies in this 
comparison.” I would point out that 
in actual flying neither type is a rigid 
body, but is capable of very flexible 
control by a pilot. Furthermore, that 
the headless type is provided with a 
stabilizer which is a “neutral” or non- 
lifting surface whereas the tailless 
airplane’s stabilizer is a decidedly lift- 
ing surface endowed with aerodynamic 
characteristics which cannot logically 
be related to the headless airplane’s 
stabilizer. Also, and here is the claim 
which most invalidates Mr. Merrill’s 
conclusion: such a comparison as he 
makes could only be tenable provided 
that the two types of machines in 
question were designed to carry their 
C.G. in the same relative position, 
under the wings proper of the ma- 
chines—which no _ well engineered 
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Canard airplane would do. It would 
on the contrary carry its C.G. well 
forward of the wings proper, thus 
co-operating with said wings proper to 
offset and oppose all the “upsetting” 
action Mr. Merrill fears. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the 
headless and tailless types of airplanes 
cannot be compared. They are in- 
herently and diametrically opposed in 
their theories of design and qualities 
of action; and I would further state 
that whereas the headless airplane 
embodies and is guilty of all the faults 
Mr. Merrill would ascribe to the tail- 
less airplane, the latter embodies fea- 
tures which, given the one-thousandth 
part of the study and development 
already squandered on the headless 
airplane, would give us what the world 
is still yearning for, a really safe 
airplane! 

JoserH BLoNDIN, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Alloys in Engine Castings 


To THE EDITorR: 


Regarding your article “Light Al- 
loys in Aircraft” in the September 
seventh issue of Aviation, and in 
particular that part of the article con- 
cerned with “Alloys for Engine Cast- 
ings’, the 13% silicon alloy (No. 132) 
has been very successfully used for 
pistons in French air-cooled and waier- 
cooled engines for the past five years. 
The final cutting operation on the lathe 
is done with apparent ease using a 
diamond pointed tool. 

The same alloy is used in Breguet 
cast airplane wheels, and for the crank- 
cases of several German engines, no- 
tably the Maybach. 

JeRoME LEDERER, 
Dayton, Ohio 





Editorial Comment 
FROM THE DAILY PRESS 





Lesson of the Air Meet 


HE NET RESULT of the Cleveland 

air meet, in so far as the public 
mind is concerned, is an impression 
that flying is very dangerous. The 
public recalls that two men and a 
woman were killed in Boston while 
flying to the meet; another woman 
crashed through the roof of a factory 
in Cleveland; still another woman was 
killed flying from California to the 
meet, and Col. Lindbergh on several 
occasions treated the crowds to terrify- 
ing exhibitions of stunt flying. 

All of which is very bad advertis- 
ing for aviation. There is some merit 
in competitive meets. Much is learned 
from them, but the good is far out- 








weighed by the harmful impression 
left in the public mind. 

The meet at Cleveland was arranged 
to boost aviation. The Boston 
Traveler has consistently been the 
friend of the industry and will con- 
tinue to be so. While fliers at Cleve- 
land were supplying the world with 
stories of accident and death, real 
good was being done aviation by the 
intelligent operation by such com- 
panies as Curtiss and Colonial Air 
Transport of safe ships, amply 
powered, thoroughly inspected and 
sanely flown by competent men. 

The everyday progress of wise men 
advances aviation. The spectacular 
stunts of the sensationalist retard it. 

Boston TRAVELER. 
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New Volumes ror THE SHELVES 





A Book oF THE AEROPLANE, By Captain 
Laurence J. Pritchard ; Longmans, Green 
& Company; $3.00; 267 pages. 


| IS TO BE PRESUMED that the author of 
this book had at his disposal all of 
the vast collection of records and his- 
torical data which the Royal Aeronauti- 
cal Society of Great Britain has ac- 
cumulated during its long and very use- 
ful existence. 

Captain Pritchard is the secretary of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society. He 
has written a book for the man on the 
street, and has assumed that his reader 
knows little or nothing about airplanes. 
The book is therefore very elementary 
in its approach to the subject and de- 
void of technical terms. 

Unfortunately, the author set out to 
cover a field far too large for the con- 
tents of one book when he endeavored 
to tell his reader everything pertaining 
to an airplane from its historical de- 
velopment through all its present rami- 
fications, including even the _ recent 
progress of aviation. 

As might be expected, this thins the 
treatment of the subject out in some 
places until it reads not unlike a cata- 
log. However, the reader for whom it 
was intended will be able to get a fine 
birdseye view of the subject and will 
find himself well repaid for the time 
spent upon this volume. 

This historical section, though brief, 
is fairly well done with considerable 
emphasis upon the Wright brothers and 
their experiments. 

So many of our American authors ap- 
parently assume that everyone knows 
all about the Wright brothers that the 
reader is almost compelled to turn to 
a foreign book such as this to get a 
detailed picture of the Wrights’ work. 

The book has many illustrations, all 
of which are good though small in size. 
Most of them are well chosen. 

It is to be hoped that if this second 
edition is so received as to warrant a 
third that the author will take the pains 
- to correct some of the minor errors that 
have crept into his work, which it must 
-be frankly admitted does not have the 
mark of scholarship which one has come 
to associate with British authorship. 

May we also hope that we may get 
other books, less broad in scope, and 
more detailed upon some of the phases 
of aviation from this man who has ac- 
cess to one of the richest collections of 
material upon the subject anywhere in 
the world?—Rotanp H. SPAuLpINGe. 


INTERNATIONAL AtRPorTS, By Stedman 
S. Hanks; The Ronald Press; $5.00; 
189 pages. 


N GENERAL I liked this book. It should 
be of interest or use to professional 
airport designers and constructors, to 
laymen interested in some particular air- 





port layout, to the directing personnel of 
all airport operating companies and of 
air transport lines, and to students of 
aerial transportation at large. 

What I liked most about it was that 
Col. Hanks has written a book on Air 
Transportation and based it entirely on 
the idea of reporting what has been done 
at the various important air terminals 
and on the outstanding airlines of the 
world, and has apparently collected his 
material in person, or at least through 
direct correspondence. The main body 
of it certainly is no mere re-hash of 
other people’s magazine articles and 
government reports. 

The generalities he sets out in his 
introductory chapter are few but just, 
the general superiority in appearance 
and appointments of European airports 
over our own fields, and he admits this 
is decreasing, our own sad lack and 
Italy’s fine development of seaplane 
bases, England’s two-way radio, Ger- 
many’s air-rail tie up for packages and 
freight, our own night flying pre- 
eminence, and the great utility of broad 
concrete aprons near hangars, which 
aprons seem common abroad but very 
few and far between in this country. 

The book is by no means exhaustive, 
but Tempelhof, Le Bourget, Croyden, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen and 
Rome, are well described as are the 
American fields at Buffalo, Oakland and 
Chicago. There are chapters on pas- 
senger and freight handling in Europe, 
airport buildings, communications, in- 
surance, lighting, etc., largely from the 
European angle. The general chapters 
on air transportation and “making the 
airport profitable” are not quite up to 
the rest of the book. 

The author has the usual appendix 
showing the International Aeronautical 
Convention Regulations, and the Pan- 
American Convention, and something 
from a Berlin airport company’s charter. 
Personally, I am gradually getting a bit 
bored with seeing the International Con- 
vention turn up in the appendices of 
aeronautical textbooks. It is getting 
into the anathema class along with the 
after-dinner speakers who quote Tenny- 
son’s “Locklsey Hall,” or who tell the 
negro story about “Terrah firmah for 
me, sah, and the more firmah, the less 
térrah.”—-DANIEL C. SAYRE. 


AvIiaTION, ITs COMMERCIAL AND FINAN- 
c1AL Aspects, By Richard Rea Bennett ; 
Ronald Press, New York, 1929; $3.00; 
123 pages. 


A peony I had read this book there was 
one principle of life to which I 
clung as to one last fixed point in an 
ever-changing universe. It was that in 
any book which someone had considered 
worth while publishing there was some 
information, something new, something 


still worth acquiring for myself. But 
there is not one statement, one statistic, 
one argument advanced by Mr. Bennett 
in this book which I or anyone else with 
a fair working or reading knowledge of 
aviation could not reproduce at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and our statistics wouldn’t 
be anonymous either. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Bennett has 
not intended his book for us professional 
aeronauts. To quote from the preface, 
“The purpose of this book is to outline 
and explain the financial and com- 
mercial problems of aviation which 
daily confront the layman, the banker, 
the investor, the economist, the edu- 
cator, the lawyer, the engineer, the 
scientist, the college student, the busi- 
ness, advertising and insurance man, 
and the transportation and public utility 
engineer.” The author has risked the 
rather complex fate of falling between 
fourteen stools. 

In Mr. Bennett’s newspaper training 
he has picked up a dread of leaving any- 
thing out, and indeed the chief merit of 
the book is that there is a generality 
about everything in the entire field. His 
main groupings are such all embracing 
subjects as “The Present Status, Safety 
and Dependability, Financial Aspects, 
Manufacture of Aircraft, Air Transpor- 
tation, Airports, Aids to Navigation,” 
all in 123 pages of fairly large print 
and four non-committal photographs. 
When he does give direct statistics he 
must for some reason delete names. 
Possibly he got his information direct 
from the Department of Commerce, 
which must be anonymous for legal and 
political reasons. For example, refer- 
ences to “the subsidiary of a large auto- 
mobile company” which “has delivered 
51 trimotored metal planes to pur- 
chasers during 1928,” and “The op- 
erator of a freight service flying with 
full pay load between Dearborn, Mich., 
and Chicago,” etc., may avoid possi- 
bility of a lawsuit, but why not call a 
Ford a Ford, not a popular four- 
cylinder car which is manufactured out- 
side Detroit by a man who collects 
antiques. 

There is a cautionary bit about not 
buying all aeronautical stocks, but it is 
hopelessly sugar-coated with statements 
like, “One prominent engine builder re- 
jected an order for 1,000 motors for 
1929 because capacity operations already 
had been sold and an increase in plant 
facilities was considered imprudent for 
the time being.” 

This may be a dandy book for the 
layman and would make a half dozen 
passable articles for some part of a 
Sunday newspaper—maybe it has al- 
ready—but there is no place for it in a 
series of aeronautical text books which 
the aeronautical public is in the habit 
of purchasing, especially since it is go- 
ing to be out of date in about six more 
weeks anyway.—DANIEL C. Sayre. 
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Safety And Saving 











You can secure this happy combination at one stroke 
by equipping the landing wheels of your planes with 
Timken bearings, as Ford has done. 


For Timkens make possible stronger, more rigid 
wheel construction, and permit long, continuous 
operation without attention for lubrication 
or maintenance. 


Take-off and landing hazards are minimized by 
Timken capacity to safely absorb all combinations 
' of radial and thrust loads and shocks, and by the 
' perfect concentricity of the bearings, which permits 
even braking. 


Wheel drag when landing...that rending, tearing, 
tire destroyer...is eliminated by the frictionless 
freedom of Timken Bearing operation, and tire life 
prolonged. 


, And all of these advantages are consolidated and 
t made permanent by the exclusive combination of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken-made steel. 


Timken engineers will gladly work with you in 
i building Timken benefits into your planes. 

1 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
c ae Pe Sie wo: ee ee GG @ « © 


TIMKEN «cr. 
BEARINGS 
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3:38 P.M....A perfect 


Seaplane takes off. 


Gun the “Wasp” engines on a Sikorsky Amphibion 
and an unusually short run picks her off the water. Ease 
back on the comfortable control wheel and her fast, 
easy climb cannot but stir your honest admiration. A 
gentleman's ship if ever there was one! 

To state it even more definitely: A ship for men who 
know and love the water. 

And yet you may want to land a dozen miles from 


water. Reach for that convenient landing gear control 


and in less than fifty seconds . . . 
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3:38:50 P.M. . and the Sikorsky 
“$-38" is an ideal land plane 





The wheels slide down, moved by smooth, positive 
hydraulic control .. . and you have a ship completely at 
home under land conditions. The “S-38” is now equip- 
ped with Sikorsky designed brakes which bring her toa 
stop in less than 300 feet. 

It is natural to think of the Sikorsky Amphibion as a ship 
of comfort and luxury ... but it is interesting to be more 
specific. She has a ceiling, for example, of 18,000 feet, 
a cruising speed of 110 and a high speed of more than 
125 miles an hour. She will fly...and maneuver... 
on either engine. 





SIKORSKY 
AVIATION CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT 
& TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 







































ArMoktire 


A-W-G-CO- 


The lettering shown above is 
etched in the corner of all gen- 
uine “A:‘W-G” Armor-Lite. 
Look for it. It is your protec- 
tion against substitution. 
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IN THE SKY... 


“A-W-G” Armor-Lite has earned its place . 
in the sky by right of superior service. Ss lr 

“A-W-G” Armor-Lite scatter-proof glass la 
is a laminated glass of exceptionally high st 
quality. It provides positive protection th 
against the hazard of flying glass. - 

For all aircraft, specify “A-W-G” Armor- 
Lite, Scatter-Proof, Laminated Glass. It is Tk 
available in a wide range of sizes, thick- ar 
nesses and weights, from heavy Bullet- th 


Proof for banks to Featherweight designed 


especially for the aviation industry .. . 
Write for booklet ... Address... 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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types of America’s 






Realizing Foremost 



























that exper- 
ience is the 
best teacher, the 
complete AIRTECH 
System provides diver- 
sified training in five distinct ~~ 





types of modern aircraft. 


In mastering these open ships and 

large and small cabin planes, AIRTECH 
students gain the ability to pilot any of 
the aircraft, predominant in modern air 


commerce, 


This essential training, in a Department of Commerce 
approved Ground and Flying School, builds 
the foundation for your success in aviation. 
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For the second 


successive year... 





























The two WACO entries, piloted by John Livingston and Arthur J. Davis, 
ran_ neck-and-neck throughout the tour, finishing with scores far 
ahead of the other 27 contestants. Last year, also, WACO led the field. 























“ASK ANY PILOT” 


MODERATE PRICES AND CONVENIENT TERMS MAKE IT EASY TO OWN A WACO. COMPLETE DETAILS AT YOUR REQUEST. 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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WINS THE 
NATIONAL 
AIR TOUR 


Repeating its spectacular performance of last year, and 
scoring a still more impressive victory, WACO again won by 
a comfortable margin. 

The rules of the competition for the Edsel Ford trophy are 
such that, by deliberate intent, the practical performance 
of an airplane is given definite valuation. The record of 
the two WACOs is, therefore, conclusive proof of WACO’s 
outstanding merit ...of WACO’s rating as the practical 
airplane to own and to fly. 

The Fifth National Air Tour again confirms the superior 
performance which has made WACO the most popular 


commercial! aircraft in America. 


THE WACO AIRPLANE COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 


AND, IF YOU WISH, ANY ONE OF THE NEARLY 300 WACO DEALERS WILL ARRANGE A FLIGHT DEMONSTRATION FOR YOU 
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RVAN 
WACO 
EMSCO 
LA II2D 
We | 
FOKKER 
BREESE 
FEIRNIC 
LUBLINL 
LOENING 
SPAICTAN 
GENERAL 
SWALLOW 
STEARMAN 
HAMILTON 
PITCAIRN 
FLAMINGO 
BELLANCA 
SIKORSKLY 
TRAVEL Ali 
GREAT LAKES 


BERLINER-JOYCE 


CUNNINGHAM-HAL 





Ask the 








L. 





as 
te, 


O MORE convincing rec- 

ognition could be accorded 
Aerol Landing Struts than their 
adoption as standard equip- 
ment by such manufacturers as 
these. It gives the oleo- 
pneumatic principle of absorb- 
ing landing shock definite 
supremacy. 
The fact that 23 manufacturers have 
standardized (and that practically all 
others offer Aerol Struts as optional 
equipment) makes it possible for the 
entire operating end of the aircraft in- 
dustry to enjoy a degree of landing 
comfort, safety and economy that is 


not afforded by any other type of land- 
ing gear. 


Aerol Struts are manufactured at 
Cleveland by the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company. 


- 
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Some typical EDO Float Installations 


All of these Ships have been licensed as EDO-Equipped Seaplanes 


a 7 ee 














Ryan B-5 : Travel Air Biplane 
Wright J-6 300 Motor Curtiss Motor 





nn ad 


Command Aire Bellanca CH 





Fokker Universal Curtiss Robin 
Wright J-5 Motor Challenger Motor 





Waco-10 od oo a Stearman C3-B 
Whirlwind Motor ' “— ee Wright J-5 Motor 





Lockheed Vega Sphrne > Moth 
Wasp Motor Wright Gypsy Motor 








Buhl CA-6 
Wright J-6 300 Motor 





Travel Air Monoplane 
Wasp Motor 














THE FLOAT makers 


Warner Motor Wright j-6 300 Motor 

















Edo Standardized All- 
Metal Seaplane Floats are 
available in a complete 
series for all planes up to 
5100 pounds, gross load. 





























For prices and particulars 
of Standardized Edo Float 
Installations, address Edo 
. Aircraft Corp., 600 2nd St., 
College Point, L. I., N. Y. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements directed originally to 
advertising men in an effort to make industrial advertising more 
profitable to buyer and seller. It is printed in these pages as an 
indication to readers that McGraw-Hill publishing standards mean 
advertising effectiveness as well as editorial virility. 


Every day 


is moving day in industry 


UST suppose we sold you the 
McGraw-Hill list of 600,000 paid 
subscribers. We wouldn’t — but just 
suppose we did. A year from today it 
would be a source of complaint to you 
unless you also had: 


a...Our circulation staff of 100 field 
men who will travel nearly a mil- 
lion miles during 1929, checking, 
checking, checking. 


b...The good will of thousands of sub- 
scribers who voluntarily inform us 
of their changing responsibilities 
and addresses month after month. 

c...The Second Class postal privileges 


that automatically correct addresses 
when addressees do not. 


What is a perfectly good industrial list 
today will be at least 25% defective a 





year from today. For example: We 
have checked the 1928 records of 13 of 
the 26 McGraw-Hill publications 
which have a circulation of 210,176 paid 
subscribers. 


Were it not for these channels of check- 
ing, this list of 210,176 names would 
have contained on December 31, 1928, 
deadwood to the extent of 48,120 names. 
Not on account of failure to renew nor 
delay in remitting, but because of 


changing functions and _ addresses 
brought about by: 
Plant expansion Mergers 
New projects Advancement 
Decentralization Centralization 
Out of business Transfer 


Out-and-out job changing 
Change of residence 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


Greenville 


San Francisco 


Detroit Philadelphia St. Louis 


Boston London 
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The Following Records 
of Importance were made 
while using GULFPRIDE OIL 

for Lubrication of Motors 


World’s Enduranee Reeord for 
Sustained Flight 


July 13th to July 30th, 1929—F. O’Brine and D. Jackson 
with Curtiss-Robin plane “‘St. Louis Robin.” Time in 
air 420 hours 21 minutes. Powered with Curtiss Chal- 
lenger Motor using GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 


World’s Altitude Record for Airplanes 


May 8th, 1929—Lt. A. Soucek, U. S. N. with Wright 
Apache plane, Anacostia, D. C. Altitude 39,140 feet. 


Powered with Pratt & Whitney Wasp motor using 
GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 


World’s Aititude Reeord for Seaplanes 


June 4th, 1929—Lt. A. Soucek, U. S. N. Wright Apache 
plane—Anacostia, D.C. Altitude 38, 560 feet. Powered 
with Pratt & Whitney Wasp motor using GULFPRIDE 
OIL 120. 
Curtiss Marine Trophy Race 
(For Seaplanes and Flying Boats) 

May 25th, 1929—Winner Lt. W. C. Tomlinson, 
U.S.N. With Curtiss Fighter—Anacostia, D. C. Average 
speed 162 miles per hour. Powered with Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp motor using GULFPRIDE OIL 120. 


GULFPRIDE OILS are approved by leading Marine 
Engine Builders. Manufactured for Marine engine 
lubrication in five grades or body designations: Gulf- 
pride Oil 75, Gulfpride Oil 100, Gulfpride Oil 120, 
Gulfpride Oil 150, Gulfpride Oil 200. 


Free sample vials and recommendations on request 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. A. 
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60 million drops 


in / 








EATING with torrential 
force against wings and 
fuselage like so many ham- 
mering drum-sticks, mil- 
lions of rain drops pelt the speed- 

ing rain-drenched plane. Yet the 

drum-tight surfaces shed the water 
as easily as a duck’s back and the 
fabric is safeguarded from the in- 
jurious effects of the beating rain 

—because the plane is Titanine- 

finished. 


Titanine pigmented dopes furnish 
the tightly stretched covering with 
a non-porous, glistening surface 
that won’t chip, crack, become 
flabby, or wear through in spots. 


The hazards of harmful weather ex- 
tremes are reduced to a minimum 
when the airplane surface is Titan- 
ine-protected. The use of Titanine 
products for years by commercial 
airplane manufacturers and _ the 
government’s air services testifies 
to their proved: durability. 














BOOKLETS 
ON REQUEST 


Seestep by step how Titanine 
dope and lacquer applica- 
tions protect and decoratc 
airplane surfaces. Make 
your own test, if you wish, 
of Titanine-covered fabrics. 
Justsendthecoupon for com- 
plete booklet information. 





REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
STANDARD AIRPLANE FINISHES SINCE 1913 








Titanine, Inc., 
Union, Union Co., New Jersev. 


Gentlemen—Please send complete booklet information on 


Titenine airplane finishes. 


Cee w eee weer es ereeereee  SEBLE.... 
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KS danger 


F course a flying field makes a fine 

place for sightseers to park their cars. 
But an airport is supposed to be devoted 
exclusively to flying. Planes should not 
have to fight with Lizzies for room to 
land and take-off. 


The airport operator can attract planes 
and reduce the risk of accident by giving 
pilots every foot of area the field affords. 


Both sightseers and their cars can be 
effectively barred from the flying area 
of an airport with an Anchor Fence. 


One of 75 Anchor offices is near you— 
Phone the local Anchor Fencing Specialist 
for advice about barrier protection or 
complete erection service. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleve- 

land; Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, 

L. I.; Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Reperesentatives in other cities. Consult telephone directory. 


ANCHOR 


CHAIN LINK 
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The most Luxurious Plane 





decorated throughout in 


Schumacher Fabrics 


Enthusiastic spectators found more than size, speed, and safety 
to marvel at in the new Buenos Aires—largest and most luxur- 
ious flying boat in America. 


Exclamations of wonder and admiration greeted a view of its 
beautiful interior — surprisingly roomy — decorated throughout 
according to the newest trends in interior decoration. 


The modernistic scheme in basic tones of silver, tan, henna, 
‘and green is worked out entirely in Schumacher Fabrics. In his 
skillful use of textiles Frederick J. Pike, decorator of Buffalo, has 
achieved results as modern and stimulating as the plane itself. 


Our special department devoted to fabrics for airplane decora- 
tion offers an extensive variety of textiles that combine smart- 
ness, light weight, serviceability. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. V-10, 60 West 40th Street, New 
York, Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


Ceiling, Ombre Rep. Side- 
walls, Deauville rep. Chair 
cushions, Ombre Rep.. Day 
bed cushions, lovely modern 
brocade. Arms and linings, 
broadcloth. Weltings, gold 
Fabrikoid. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&:CO 


Ceiling, Ombre Rep. Sidewalls, firmly woven 
modern damask. Draperies, Burma Cloth. Seat 
cushions, striking new damask with circles and 
rectangles as smart motifs. Arms and seat lin- 
ings, heavy moire. Weltings, silver Fabrikoid. 













Ceiling, Ombre Rep. Sidewalls, damask. Dra- 
peries, Biarritz rep. Seat cushions, Radnor. 
Arms and seat linings, moire. Weltings, silver 
Fabrikoid. All of these fabrics combine 
light weight with exceptional serviceability. 
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The airplane and its engine 





—its construction 
—its capabilities 
its governing principles 


By C. H. CHATFIELD 
and C. F. TAYLOR 








Associate Professors in the Course in 
Aeronautical Engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


ERE is a book for the intelli- 
i gent reader who wants to acquire 

a sound knowledge of the basic 
facts and theories of the airplane, and 
the airplane engine. 


It is a sound, clear and simple discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles, 
construction and capabilities of the air- 
plane and its engine. The book strikes 
a mean between the simple “popular” 
aviation books and the highly technical 
book for the designing engineer. 


Little mathematics has been used, and 
a knowledge of only elementary phys- 
ics and mechanics is required. Many 
of the data are graphically presented 
in the form of curves and these are de- 
veloped and explained step-by-step. 
There are 209 photographs and dia- 
grams. 


the book covers 


such topics as: 


—the lift of a wing—developing the 
theory from Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion 

—the reason for wing shapes 


—Monoplane and biplane arrange- 
ments 


—Resistance of air to bodies in mo- 
tion and airplane shapes designed to 
reduce this resistance 


—Stability and airplane control 


—the engine-basic principles and rep- 
resentative types 


—the complete power plant 
—construction of the modern airplane 


~-types of airplane, airplane instru- 
ments and accessories 


379 pages, 54 x 8 
209 illustrations, $2.50 


SEE YOUR COPY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 


Simply mail the coupon for your copy. No obligation to 
purchase—no agents—no red tape. Keep the book or 
send it back as you wish. It’s one book every aviation 
man should have. Don’t miss this chance to see it free. 






EE EXAMINATION COUPON, 
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Do you know 
that... 


each month our subscription 
department receives more 
than 150 requests for “Back” 
issues of AVIATION? 


¢ ¢ 


2 
ee 


If we printed extra copies of 
our weekly issues, we would 
be glad to comply with these 
requests, but unfortunately 
we have no way of knowing 
in advance just how many of 
our newsstand readers will 


““miss’’ an issue. 





¢$¢ ¢ 7 


But We Do Know—that each 
of these requests indicates a 
reader has “missed” just the 
issue he could make valued 
use of. 


Insure your receiving , 
AVIATION regularly by 
filling in the coupon 

below, today 


AVIATION 
10th Ave. at 36th Street, N. Y. C. F 


Here is my check for $4.00. Send me Aviation for 
1 year (52 copies). 


> 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Send me Chatfield and Taylor’s The Airplane and Its Engine, $2.50, for 10 
days’ free examination. I agree to return the book, postpaid, in ten days or to 
remit for it then. 


RE EEE ee Py eee tL Oe ee he ee ie eee Bae ee tk 
NE Sg ha 5 weed odd vacate at wee er Bo g0 14 GEO 2618, BES OOS Xe w 9 a eee 
RN tataretecc Ale ti eo nas 6 0.5 he wre ota gl bee ig eek Pe er ee re ee 
I ae dk xs ei AAR LASS 
ge a eee wae eer. ee ee i I Pe Oe ae ie eee he 
(Books sent on approval in Continental U. S. and Canada only.) Av. 10-26-29 


Nature of Activity 











eee wee eee eee ere eee eee eseeeeeeseeeseeseeee 


re Ue debs 6s o a Sk k dee Ree ee 


Subscription Rates: U. S. $4, Canada $5, Foreign $6 
BBP PBB LLP LAA LBL PPD LAP RPP LPP POPP RP PP PRAIA 
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unquestionable quality. 


PPP DIPOLAR A ALON 


moment’s notice. 


Andrae Auto Supply Co., 
277 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Juan F. Azcarate, Se & C., 
‘ Mexico, D. F. 

Hart Automotive Parts Co., 107 22nd St. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





A VAN SCHAACK DISTRIBUTOR 


at your instant disposal... 


is the ultimate aim of the Van Schaack Bros. Chemical 
Works, Inc., manufacturers of Aircraft Finishes of 


These firms already carry adequate’ stocks of Van 
Schaack products and are prepared to serve you at a 


Kelly-How-Thompson Co., 
309 S. 5th Ave. West., 
Duluth, Minn. 


McHugh & Son, 
506 N. Kansas St., 
Liberal, Kansas 


; National Aircraft Supply Corp., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
The United Airways of N.C. Inc., Monroe, N. C. 


Additional Distributors are desired in various Territories 
Write for Descriptive Literature and Prices. 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. | 


alae Thinners, Dopes, Lacquers, Nitrocellulose Specialties Member 
ee Main Office and Plant, 3358 Avondale Ave., Chicago, III. ——— 
Finishes Telephone: Independence 0400 of Commerce 


Ostergaard Aircraft Co., 
4305 Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago, III. ’ 


Redmer’s Garage & Service, 
110 E. Dubail St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Southern Equipment Co., ‘ 
San Antonio, Texas : 




















M ore Speed 
less fuel 







ARTSHORN Streamline 

Tie Rods offer little 
wind resistance — they are 
light and strong. They con- 
form to modern streamline 
aircraft design. 


Hartshorn Streamline Tie 
Rods will not stretch, and 





therefore cut “follow-up” and 
lining-up costs. 

po Planes are more satisfactory 

when they are braced with 

AIRCRAFT Hartshorn Streamline Tie Rods. 

TIE RODS — sTEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















Efficzent stopping 


Especially designed for airplanes is this Bendix 
2-Shoe Servo Brake; the most powerful brake 
known, yet always smoothly efficient, depend- 
able, perfectly controllable. It is based on the 
proved principles of the internationally known 
Bendix Brakes for automobiles. 


Wheels and brakes now in production 
in standard sizes 


‘(Fully protected by patents and applications in U. S. and abroad) 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 


Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chicago 


BENDIX @ BRAKES 


FOR SAFETY 
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Austin is ready 
to hop ata 
moment’s notice ! 


Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 


OMPLETE Airport 
surveys and_ reports, 

and studies, site selection. 

Design and Construction—grading, drainage, 
lighting, all necessary airport buildings such as 
hangars, depots, etc. Also aircraft factory 
buildings. 

Ask for approximate costs and booklet “Air- 
ports and Aviation Buildings.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Airport Engineers and Builders Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San 
Francisco. The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas. The Austin 

Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Say" 


AUSTIN METHOD 


Service — preliminary 
engineering surveys 





























The Department 
of Commerce has approved the new 
Brownback C-400... 


Featured by simplicity of construction, 
economy of operation and low r. p. m. 
this new aircraft engine is ideal for 
commercial flying. 








BROWNBACK 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Graybar Building, New York 











COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 


made by 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 
Grand Haven, Mich. 


Genuine leather for airplanes is 


NON-INFLAM MABLE durable and clean. 


Sample books furnished on application 


Chicago. Ill. New York City 
912 W. Washington Blvd. 74 Gold St. 
St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco. Calif. 
1600 Locust St. 569 Howard St. . 
Toronto, Ont. Portland, Ore. 


152 Duchess St. 474 Glison St. 





FAIRCHILD .ain » 








ono- 


planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 


aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 


include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 


ers address Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing 































Cheney-Cast Cylinders 
widen your market 


In these days when aviation 
is making its appeal to the 
general public, the question of 
costs is becoming more and 
more important to motor manu- 
facturers, 

An investigation of the possi- 
bilities of Cheney-Cast Cylin- 
ders as applied to your motors 
may surprise you. Our twenty- 
five years’ experience in mak- 
ing air-cooled cylinders are at 
your service. Let us figure on 
your specifications. 


S. Cheney and Son 


Manlius, N. Y. 






















Cor- 


poration, Farmingdale, L. L, U. S. A. 


AIRPLANES 








We make the insurance fit. 
YOU and your needs are 
a: a 100% when insured 


AUER INCORPORATED : 4 
Century Bldgs, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE AIRBOSS 


SCORES 
AGAIN! 


—_ iia 

















WO strictly stock model Air Boss biplanes, competing in the Miami-to-Cleveland 

Air Derby, won third place in Class C and sixth place in Class B. This remark- 
able showing was made with passengers, pay loads, open cockpits and double windshields. 
These were the only two planes in the Derby racing under such handicaps. It is also 
interesting to note many planes of greater power were competing in each class. 


The Air Boss further demonstrated its superior qualities SOUTHERN 
by placing first three times and second once in the four 
Dead Stick Landings Events entered.* Its remarkable con- 
tro] features made it an easy winner in this important field AIRCRAFT 


of competition. 
CORPORATION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








*One first prize was disallowed on account of motor, 
with switch off, kicking over during glide to landing. 














FLY A 


CAVALIER 





IN THE AIR 


Don’t be satisfied with a 


STAND lesser quality than “the best 
HER ON motor oil in the world.” 
THE PROP 
AND THE PENNZOIL COMPANY, Oil City, Pa. 





establish a gauge by which you can measure Ol L 
the performance and stability of other good E 
airplanes . . . The nearest dealer will gladly 


affor d i ortunity. 
rd you this opp y HIGHEST. QUALITY 100% SUPREME 


Star Aircraft Co. ae? a 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 




















bay vs We 
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Who are They? 


William H. Miller, Chief of Research, 
recognized as an outstanding expert in 
aerodynamics, designed the wind tunnels 
of M. I. T., and was in charge of Curtiss 
research laboratory. Earl P. Osborn, 
Chief of Structures, formerly stress analyst 
for Curtiss, later in charge of the Curtiss 
structural section. Expect great things 
of B/J planes! 


BERLINER-JOYCE 
AIRCRAFT Ww CORPORATION 





William 
H. Miller 


Earl P. 
Osborn 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 

















Flies Like a Hawk—Lands Like a Kitten 
The Ideal Ship 


For Training Schools: 


The initial cost is not great. 

Maintenance is low. 

It is economical to operate. 

Students solo in less time in a Kitty 
Hawk. 

When not being used for training it 
makes an ideal ship for ‘‘passen- 
ger hopping.” 

It is the ship that the newly soloed 
flyer likes, and usually can afford 
to own, 

BOURDON AIRCHAFT CORP. 
HILLSGROVE, R. I. 
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oHEP WEDER ATER € 4) RG FE 
pilots. dealers and pur- 
TTTIPAU Mei vitiiniition ttm 
‘cnese it is profitable . . 
« of the KNOWN factors tn a- 
ith aseal Gerahasnteree. 


KEKE TZER Pith 


a | ae on 


iTiCiiiiee s! 





Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 





All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 


Manufactured by 


CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


13 Canal St. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



















a Whenever your 
plane noses skyward, 
Consolidated air speed 

indicator warns you when 


the dangerous stalling mo- 

ment is near. Non-corrosive 

Bakelite case protects the precisely 

balanced mechanism from plane 

vibration and interference by atmos- 

pheric _conditions. 

Standard range 0- 
1609 M P. H. 


AUATED 
ISS THRU AENTS 


CONSOLIDATED INSTRUMENT CO. OF AMERICA, Inc, 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 


\ \ N 









Air-Speed Indicatee 
° 





\ 





PITCAIRN 
AIRCRAFT 








For Air Mail use ; + + + SUPER MAILWING 
For Sport or Private use » » SPORT MAILWING 

















UU 


JOSEPH KRELTZER ae a SSS —<== 
COR POR NT ao Ae PrrcarRn AIRCRAFT, Inc. 
Bryn Athyn Penna, 
éé 2 99 a * 
Opportunity” Advertising: 
Think “.SEARCHLIGHT’’ First! 
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Aluminum Fuel and 


Oil Tanks 


‘Tank up with the leaders’’ - for pe ; 
eronautica 
‘ ‘ Requirements! 
Lightest aluminum welded ites commentinatiniides. ai tailed 


ham Resistances are oes 

: in designing special resist- 
tank per gallon — most ances for aviation work. 
Durham resistances are em- 
ployed by Commander Byrd, 


durable—highest safety U. S. Naval Aircraft fac- 


tories, Dept. of Naval Re- 





factor. Prices in range with te ie pyaar Dogg = 
° ; —_ omeees for a ae 

ormity. or a 

commercial aviation. A. — my radio, radio 


beacon and automatic control 
work. Our engineering facil- 
ities are available to the 


ys : jiation industry f eri- 
See our exhibit at the Cleveland Show, Booth 227 ‘mental work. 











Streloff-Naughton 


CORPORATION 


s 
4 ane 
50 Williams Street, Long Island City, N. Y. aad J, 4 


Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 RESISTORS and POWEROHMS 


C, INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE CO. 2006 CHESTNUT ST PHILADELPHIA. PA 


LU 









































tee 
H T d F 
eat Treated Forgings|/§ BA MLESS 
Greatest strength with least weight 
We are pioneers in the production of highest grade 
aircraft and automotive forgings, and we now have S T E E L e 4 U B I N G 
one of the most up-to-date heat-treating plants in 
the country. All Aircraft Grades 
Consult us on your requirements. We will gladly Wanrenousz srocks for immediate 
place our experience and resources at your disposal. shipment in any quantity 
7 The Endicott Forging & Mfg. Co., Inc. MILL sHIPMENTs for substantial 
G 90 North Street, Endicott, N. Y. production requirements. 
G E N D I e O T TT SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 
— - 19 Scott St. 1435 Franklin St. 
“Th P I h 3 . tpt atc bpm eed 
< 32 E. St. 216 N. . 
| . forging peop deena! satisfy’ SINCINNATI LOS ANGELES” 
Ce 
Re 
i 


BENT-WOOD Write Us for 


i =62nd Growth 
WING ENDS ‘Y 2% Go 


Only reliable products » (UNLAMINATED) —_4 of 
a <<“ =~ANIATION 
ee QUALITY 


= 


can be continuously 





We bend wing ends and other curved parts of solid 
wood, with strength, durability, and convenience 
qualities, not obtained in other construction. 


54 Our bendi j { 50 
advertised oe ee 
H..G. SHEPARD & SONS, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Let the 


Cylinder Foundry 


aid you to make a better 
motor at low cost 


3-A HI-TEST ALLOY 
GREY IRON as a CYL- 
INDER material is @ de- 
velopment considered no- 
table. 


Engine builders, let the 
Cylinder Foundry give 
you the complete story as 
to how they can aid you 
to produce a better cylin- 
dered motor at the same 
or a lowered cost. 


Twenty Years’ Experience 
in designing and building 
air-cooled cylinders. 


A. E. MARTIN 


Foundry & Machine Co. 
705 Park Street Milwaukee, Wisc. 











U HS S 
RINGS 


Used Aeromarine Curtiss 


by: Alliance Fairchild 
Allison Pratt & Whitney 
American Cirrus Warner 
E. W. Bliss Wright 
Comet and many others 


See full page advertisement in current issues of 
Aero Digest, Western Flying and Aviation Engi- 
neering. 


U. S. Hammered Piston Ring Co., Paterson, N. J. 











TIMM AIRPLANE CORP. 
901 N. San Fernando Rd. 


Glendale, Calif. 
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SIEMENS 


Air Cooled Aviation Engines 
Smooth Running 


Efficient — Dependable 

















SIEMENS “5” 83 H.P. 1710 R.P.M. 
SIEMENS “7” 113 H.P. 1720 R.P.M. 
SIEMENS “9” 128 H.P. 1736 R.P.M. 


K. G. FRANK 


75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























AVIGATION LIGHTS 


Sanne Regulation, 3 to set, red, green and 
clear. 


Catalog “G” is the most complete ever issued. 


Write for your copy. 


Nicholas-Beazl 
Airplane Company b 


arshati-- Missoureé 
WESTERN BRANCH—3769 Moneta Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
































MACHINES and TOOLS for FACILITATING 
OPERATIONS in ALL METAL AIR 
CRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
Catalogue No. 25-A free for the asking 
THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., Southington, Conn. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 











fecourAdvertisement 


on inside back cover of Oct. 19th issue 


PIONEER INSTRUGENT COMPANY 


754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 











Burgess Norton Perfectlap Piston Pins for 
the following makes of motors are stocked 
by Automotive Jobbers everywhere. 


Curtiss OX-5 


Curtiss OXX-6 U.S.A.Std. 
Wright Liberty 
Whirlwind } J4, J5 


THE BURGESS NORTON MFG. CO., 
549 Peyton St., Geneva, Il. 


| 








TRIUMPH 


MAGNETIC 
fUEL GAGES FOR AIRCRAFT 
NEW MODELS FOR COWL, 
WING, OR SPBCIAL TANES 
Manufactured by 


The Boston Auto Gage Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








PITCH& BANK 
INDICATOR 


Your Position at a glance 
Booklet “‘RIEKER Navigating Instru- 
ments”’ sent on request. 
RIEKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1919 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Ps. 


















AEROMARINE KLEMM 


GEO. A. WIES, INC. 
Garden City, 
New York 


Hangar and Office 
Roosevelt Field 





Airplane Covers 


Silk thread sewed with “FLIGHTEX” AAA 
Fabric. Our prices below that of cheap 
cotton 
Standard Jl $105 American Eagle. .$100 
Jenny ......... 95 Commandaire 100 
Cc anuck aS 100 Challanger ..... 100 
Waco Se 95 Swallow ..,..... 95 
Lo. 2, See 95 Zeevel Ale ..5:... 100 
Eaglerock ...... 100 Monocoupe ...... 75 


Pinked Tape 3c. yd. Long Needle, 25c. 
Dope $1.50 gal. Thinner, Ditto. 
Ribcord $3 Ib. 
EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Oe aa 


WORKS 


4305 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGARS 


Fireproof steel hangars. 
Erected anywhere. 
Send for catalogue No. 110 


AIRPORT HANGAR 


Chatham Phenix Bldg. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Eastern Representatives of 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL and IRON CO. 
Evansville, Indiana, U. S. A. 














REG US PAT. OFF. 


Developed especially for use on air- 


plane exhaust rings, manifolds and 
stacks. 

Adds greatly to the appearance of any 
ship. Protects the surface from scale 
and rust. 

Can be furnished in three colors, Red, 
Blue or Green half-pint cans 50c or 
Aluminum half-pint cans 75c. 


Manufactured exclusively for and sold by 


JOHN S. COX & SON 


Aeronautical Supplies 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Actual Size 
SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 


We will send you by return mail a beauti- 
ful pair of sterling silver wings mounted 
on bar pin with safety catch, also identi- 
fication card issued by National Flyers 
Ass'n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics 
and boosters. 

Tllustrated booklet describing Davenport's 
— Airport and school mailed with each 
order. 


Iowa-Illinois Airways Inc. 
Davenport, Iowa 








OXS5 Cylinders 


Reground and fitted with new pistons. wrist 
pins, rings, valve seats and valve guides. 
Hisso & OX5 crank shafts reground. Main 
bearings rebabbited, line bored and fit. 


KEMP MACH. CO. 
Muncie, Ind. 














See our 
full page 
Ady. in 
Oct. 19th 


Motorize Your 


Hangar Doors 





STEARMAN and 


Allen & Drew, Inc. 


Cambridge, Mass. 























Distributors: Travel Air, Be Keystone-Loen 


Authorized Wright Dealer and Service Station 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
Complete and modern Repair and Replacement 
Facilities. High class work, immediate attention, 
in Metal, Wood, Covering, Painting and Welding. 
Ludington Philadelphia Flying Service, Ine. 
Operators of the Philadelphia Airport 
City Office—816 Atlantic Bldg., Philadelphia 





Voicephone 
Speaking Tubes 


Ideal for instruction, cross 
country. Can be used with 
any helmet. no _ cutting 
necessary. Two way con- 
versation. The most prac- 
tical foolproof speaking 
tubes regardless of cost. 
Write for further details. 


$7.50Each PerSet $15 


Dealers Wanted 


Bowers Mfg. Co. 


222 W. Gist St., Chicago 











The Gettysburg Flying Service, Inc. 
announces the appointment of Mr. Charles F. 
Doerson as CHIEF MECHANIC and the installa- 
tion of a completely equipped machine shop for the 
general repair of all types of airplanes. 
prices. Let us estimate your work—we call for and 
deliver anywhere. OX Motors for sale. Call or write. 


' Gettysburg Airport: Repair Department 
Gettsburg, Pa. 


= 





Paragon Engineers, Inc., 242 Grinda! St. Baltimore, Md. 














In Stock or on Short Notice 


12 Years’ Experience 
GARDNER PROPELLER WORKS. 
Forest Park. Ill, 








PITCH INDICATOR 


Adjustable Zero 
Readable at a Glance. 
Booklet on Request 


Frisbie Aircraft Products 


Box 389, New Haven, Conn 














Phoenix Clear Nitrate Dope 


$1.35 in 50 gal. wood barrels. 

$1.37 in 30 gal. wood barrels. 

$1.55-in 5 gal. boxed cans. 
Immediate shipments F. O. B. fectory. All fresh 
made from new and high grade materjals. 








AVIATION PROTECTION, Inc. 


INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 WILLIAM STREET 














Northeaster Flying Togs 


Helmets, goggles, flying suits. 
Write for complete catalog. 
BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
66 E. 131st St.. New York City 
































PHOENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. NEW YORK 
Williamsville. N. Y. e 
BEST SINCE 1917 —— 
MA S4& 23 TD 
PLYWOOD 





9ARMY STYLES 





Consult the “Professional Service” Directory on page 41 





Used by every important builder. Recog- 
nized as the standard plywood for airplane 
construction. Over 30 aseeeatons, Blue 
print data book on request, 
HASKELITE MFG. CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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FLY 








ILLINOIS 














ALABAMA 








MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
MONTGOMERY AIRPORT 


(600 Acres) 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Save money and learn to fly with us where climatic 

conditions permit daily instruction, thus permit- 

ting you to complete the course in one half the 

time required in other sections of the country. 
Send for our literature. 





Learn to Fly at a Midwest Airways 
Corporation School 

Under the direction of John H. Livingston 
Three large Airports in the central west—at 
Aurora, Ill., Monmouth, Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa. 
We are training students to fly because we need 
pilots for the planes we sell. Largest distributors 
of commercial aircraft in the central states 


MIDWEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Waco and Ryan Distributors 








Eagle Airways, Hinckley, Illinois, formerly Eagle 
Airport School of Aviation, 60 miles West of 
Chicago. Learn to fly at our new location on the 
Transcontinental Airway, DeKalb County Airport, 
equipped for night flying. Transport Pilots, modern 
equipment, reasonable rates, excellent accomoda- 
tions. Distributors for Stinson. Monoplanes, Air- 
Kings and Monocoupes. Write for free information. 


Eagle Airport School of Aviation, Inc. 
Hinckley, Illinois 





CALIFORNIA 














MISSOURI 


EOLLEGE 


Complete flying 
and ground courses 
under licensed 
transport pilots. 
New Travel Airs 
with OX5, Whirl- 
wind, and Caminez 
motors. Send for 
free copy of “‘Sky- 
ward Ho!” our 






















profusely illus- 
trated catalog. 


PARKS 
AIR COLLEGE 
204 Mo. Thea. 

Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MARYLAND 


NEBRASKA 








LEARN TO FLY NOW 


$15 and $20 per Hour 
on our ships. Free instruction on your 
own. We have unusual bargains in used 
Planes of the Curtiss Line—All Types. 
Personnel and equipment licensed. Fly all 
year. Pay as you learn. Safe, flat, open 
country. Write for Particulars. 
Tred Avon Flying Service, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 








MICHIGAN 



































SS CNIS 
<li 


ALL NEW, HIGH PERFORMANCE 
EQUIPMENT. COMPLETE 
GROUND AND FLIGHT TRAIN- 
ING FOR GOVERNMENT PILOT 
LICENSES. 


Write 
NATIONAL AIRWAYS, INC. 


533 Book Bldg., Detroit 








§earnAVIATION 


WHERE LINDBERGH_ STARTED! 


0+), 
GET TRAINING _—_—— 


THAT ASSURES SUCCESS!” ~~ 


Come to Lincoln—one of the largest, best- 
known and finest-equipped civilian air 
schools in the U. S. We trained Lindbergh 
(our FREE Literature tells the story). 
Prepare you for a pilot, commercial or 
transport license. Complete, practical 
courses in airplane building and mechanics. 
Instructors and training planes carry U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce licenses. Write for 
FREE Literature today. 


LINCOLN AIRPLANE SCHOOL 
740 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln. Nebr. 


NEW JERSEY as 
AIRVIEW FLYING SERVICE. tne. 























Red Bank, New Jersey 
Waco and Fairchild Aerial Taxi Service to Any 
Point. Flying School Operated from the Finest 
Field on the Jersey Coast 
Hangar Space at Reasonable Rates 

















L&u 

bd FLYING SCHOOL 
° =| Hartford Airport— 
¢ z at Hartford, Conn. 
F: . PART OF THE 

COLONIAL 

FLYING SYSTEM 

FLORIDA 
~~ 

















The Insignia of Specialists 


Choose your school as you would your 
doctor. 

Courses offered that qualify you for 
Dept. of Commerce License. Write 
for details. 


McMULLEN AVIATION COLLEGE 


Tampa, Fla., P.O. Box 4191 
Where every day isa FLYING day 








Complete Air and Ground School 
TRAVEL AIR AND STINSON PLANES 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTORS 
FURNITURE CAPITAL AIR SCHOOL 
701 Michigan Trust, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LEARN TO FLY IN DETROIT 


every 

2 Se student 
a 

used booster 


write 


HARRY ANDERSON 
2125 David Stott Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 











ILLINOIS 

















FOR 
SUCCESS 
IN THE AIR 
TAKE OFF in = 
WITH on 


CONTINENTAL 


Investigate our Pilots Train- 
ing School—Unit Method— 
pay as you go. Air Corps 
System — no long ground 
course—our own field to fly 
from. 


CONTINENTAL 
AIR SERVICES 


Incorporated 
2420 South Parkway, Chicago 














MISSOURI 





A National System of Aviation Schools 


Universal Flying School ......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Universal Flying School ............ Marion, Ill. 
Universal Flying School ........ Memphis, Tenn. 
Universal Flying School ....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Universal Flying School ........ Rochester, Minn. 
Universal Flying School. ......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Universal Flying School ......... St. Paul, Minn. 
Universal Flying School ......... Wichita, Kansas 


Porterfield Flying School ....Kansas City, Kansas 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION SCHOOL 
Headquarters 
1061-1070 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg.. St. Louis, Mo. 








Schools Advertising in 
the “Where to Fly” Sec- 
tion of Aviation will 
gladly answer all in- 
quiries pertaining to tui- 
tion, housing accommo- 
dations and courses avail- 
able, 


Write freely for this 


i: formation. 


Informetion also obtainable from 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPARTMENT 


Tenth Avenue at 36th St.. N. Y. 


Av-03 
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WHERE TO FLY 











NEW JERSEY 


IF YOU WANT TO 
LEARN TO FLY 


it will pay you to visit Newark Air School—one 
of the finest air schools in the East—before mak- 
ing your choice. Capt. J. O. Donaldson and Maj. 
R. 








L. Copsey in charge. Twelve new planes. 
Elementary and advanced § ccurses. Write for 
catalog 





ES 


NEWARK METROPOLITAN AIRPORT 
Newark, N. Jd. Tel. Mulberry 1310 





NEW YORK STATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 








COLONIAL 


FLYING SCHOOL 








Buffalo Airport=— 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 
PART OF THE 


COLONIAL 
FLYING SYSTEM 









TIVW IV 





TRANSPORT 











30 minutes from New York City 








EW YORK STATE 





COLONIAL 


FLYING SCHOOL 
Utica Airport— 
at Utica, N. Y. 








TIVA BIV 









PART OF THE 


COLONIAL 
FLYING SYSTEM 





4] TRANSPORT FE 














NEW YORE CITY 





= —=|I| THE PERFECT 
TAKE-OFF FOR YOUR 

R FLYING CAREER... 

AVIATION SCHOOL 

Afterthe Army pattern — 

equipment, curriculum, 

Army-trained instruc- 

tors. At Roosevelt Field, 

where Lindbergh, 

Chamberlin and Byrd 

hopped from. 45 minutes from Broad- 

— Dormitory,for resident students, 


swimm: roe now in progress. 
Write N. pay Nm Le. Col., Roosevelt 





Aviation School, Inc., Mineola, L.1.,N.Y. 














ROCHESTER 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Rochester Airport— 
at Rochester, N.Y. 
PART OF THE 


COLONIAL 
FLYING SYSTEM 











TRANSPORT 














CURTISS- 
WRIGHT ccucetion sciect one of 


Curtiss-Wright’s 40 stan- 


F LW I N G dard schools. Write for 


booklet. Dept. P, 27 West 


SCHOOLS 57th St., New York City. 


Curtiss-Wright Flying Service 


**World’s Oldest Fiying Organization” 


sx Uo ELD 





Four Way Field 


80 Acres 
Complete primary and advanced ground 
and flying courses. 
All equipment and rsonnel licensed by 
both State and Federal Departments of 
Commerce. Write for booklet. 


Altoona Aircraft Corp. 


P. O., Tyrone, Pa. 
Central, Pa. distributors for Curtiss Flying 
Service, Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Corp. 




















OKLAHOMA 








AMERICA’S FINEST 





AVIATION 
SCHOOL 





SPARTAN 












PITCAIRN AVIATION 


of Pennsylvania, Inc. 


10., 20. and 50-Hour Flying Courses lead- 
ing to Federal licenses conducted at Pit- 
cairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa., one of the 
largest in the East, in midst of ideal fying 
country. All-year-round school. Modern 
flying equipment. No liability bond re- 
quired. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Pitcairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa.° 




















TEXAS 








} SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


~ 
Ra ae 
S TULSA, « « * * OKLA 








BEST TRAIN ING 
LOWEST PRICES 


New Late type equipment, experienced transport 

pilots. Field with hard surfaced runways. Ten 

years’ successful experience in commercial aviation. 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS SCHOOLS 
McAllister Bidg., San Antonio, Tex. 























PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 




















This Service Directory 


is designed to give you the 
kind of services that will be 
of real value to your business. 


Take advantage of it. 





The Laboratories and the 
New Windtunnel of the 
Tubular  Air-Craft Corp. 


are now open for manufacturers and 
private individuals desiring to determine 
the worthiness of their patents or inven- 
tions dealing with new type of Airplanes, 
Helicopters, Ornithopters, etc. 

Actual flying models, windtunnel and 
demonstration models made. Low rate. 
For further information write 


Tubular Air-Craft Corp. 
Laboratory 
1125 Farm Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 


If You Need Expert Advice on 
Engineering Problems 


Write or Wire 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS INC. 


Consultants for the Aircraft Industry 


2012 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Complete Stress Analysis 
Development of New Designs 








SHOWALTER~ASSOCIATES 


Airport 
“Planners Architects Engineers 
2210 Park Ave. 
DETROIT 
Suite 247 Write or Wire 











Edward A. Stalker, 302 Eng. Bldg. 


AIRPLANE DESIGN 
Stress Analysis 
Performance Tests 
Aerodynamic Investigations 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 











AERO-KEN 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Complete Design 
and Stress Analysis 


500-504 Investment Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 








Aeronautical ee 


Aeroplane De 
Airport and Airline —_ 
Stress _— sis—Plant Layout 
Research 
By Competent Engineers 
at at AIR SERVICE 
0 Gary Pi., Chicago, Ill. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT and BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—USED and SURPLUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD: 


Positions Wanted, Positions Vacant, and 


all other classifications, excepting any. 
ment, 10 cents a word, —— ad + 
an insertion; 15 cents a word i 


apo f address care of any of ate oalices 


is 
Prepecale. 40 cents a line an insertion. 


INFORMATION: 


Box Numbers may be in care of our New 


York, Chicago or San Francisco offices. 


Discount of 10% if full payment is made in 
advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals) . 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH: 


De: i I oso so 4 acces $6.00 an inch 
fF Ri CO ee re 5.75 an inch 
8 to 14 inches........... 5.50 an inch 


omer spaces and contract rates on request. 
An advertising inch is measured vertically 
on one column, 3 columns—30 inches— 
to a page. 





op 
FOR SALE 


AIRPLANE motors: Hispano-Suiza A, 150 hp.; 

Hispano-Suiza E, 180 hp.; Siemans-Halske 
and Curtiss OX-5 motors, all in excellent con- 
dition. OX-5s at especially attractive prices. 
Write American Eagle Aircraft Corporation, 
Purchasing Agent, Fairfay Airport, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 








BARGAIN Travel-Air OX-5, like new, Miller 

action DH wheels, licensed July. Sacrifice 
$1,800, flyaway Roosevelt Field, free instruction. 
Ka’ " 3264 44th St., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
N. 





3 Berling magnetos, $10; 1 Exide battery, $35; 

1 Fleet model 2 fuselage with elevators, land- 
ing gear, interplane struts and heavy axles, 
less wheels. Also a horizontal stabilizer, $600; 

C6 Travelair fuselage, empennage complete, 
landing gear with Bendix brakes and one left 
upper wing, $1,250; Long Wing Eaglerock 
fuselage empennage, wires, struts, landing gear 
and radiator, $250; Set Fairchild Pontoons 
with struts and beaching gear for FC2W2 used 
two hours, $2,300; 1 C6 Curtiss engine as is, 
$500. Atlantic Seaboard Airways, Inc., South 
Washington, Va. Hoover Field. 





BEST offer over $1,500 buys my American 

Eagle plane. Just overhauled and recovered. 
Two tone paint job. J. Lawton, 915 Delaware 
Ave., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 





BIRD, OX5 Miller action new motor S-5 per- 

formance 150 hours. $1,950. Will teach 
buyer to fly. Freyman Hangar, 21 Roosevelt 
Field, L. I. 





BLUEPRINTS German Glider training type, re- 

cently imported, complete with specifications, 
$3 set postpaid. Turnbuckles 15c. up, wire, 
bolts, glue and other builders supplies. Ajir 
speeds $10, compass $20,:Le Rhone 80 hp. 
engine complete $55. Midway Aero Company, 
P. O. Box 283, St. Paul, Minn. 





CURTISS Oriole biplane, Hisso 180 motor, fly 

away condition, motor just been overhauled. 
A good ship for club or student work. A 
bargain to quick buyer. W. J. Halloway, 5211 
Harper Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





FIRST $1,000 takes my Pheasant OX. $750 less 

motor. Bargain. Good condition. 100 hours. 
W. A. Turton, 3653 Archer Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Phone East 3535. 





FOR SALE: New $350 Irvin air chute. Pur- 

chased May, 1929 Never worn nor used. 
Original pack. Substantial savings. A. G. 
Phelps, 206 Dixon Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 





FOR SALE: Travel-Air biplane OX-5, -re-covered 

this year, motor recently overhauled, a bargain 
at $1,750. Yellow Cab Airways, Ine., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Licensed Eaglerock biplane with 
new OX-5 motor. Both in excellent condition. 

All. standard accessories. Owner will give 

reasonable amount of instruction to purchaser. 

= J, Fritschle, 2205. Richert Ave., St. Louis, 
o. 





FOR SALE: Single-place racer, similar to Heaths 

Baby Bullet. Specially built for National 
Air Races, but not finished in time. Experi- 
mental license, Anzani 60, all steel construction, 
expert workmanship. Brand new and never 
cracked. Motor needs minor adjustments. In 
test flights speed was 175 m.p.h. Cost $4,000 
to build, a sacrifice at $2,000 cash. David 
B. Read, 220 Algoma Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. 





FOR sale—OX-5, Waco 10, and OX-5 motor. 

Ship one year old, like new $1,650. Motor 
had — $325. O. L. Crabill, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 





FOR SALE 


$8500 J-5 New Standard 


Used one month. 


Special equipment and 


paint job. Ideal for barnstorming, cross 
country or blind flying. 90 gal. tanks. 


Four passengers and pilot. Write 


ARTHUR MENKEN 
34 W. 52nd St., New York City 














BRAND NEW 


ANZANIES 


: 

















35 hp., Anzani 1928 model.. $450 
60 hp., Anzani 1928 model.. 700 
80 hp., Anzani 1928 model.. 800 
120 hp., Anzani 1928 model.. 1100 


30 hp., War Anzani, new... 325 
300 hp., Wright H, new..... 350 
220 p., Fiies0; NEW... ....6.<.+.«.- 350 
180 hp., French Hisso, new... 550 
80 hp., Renaultair-cooled,new 350 
420 hp., Wasp, good, used.... 1750 
28 hp., Lawrence, used...... 125 
220 hp., Wright J-5, used.... 1000 
50 hp., Anzani, used........ 395 
90 hp., OX-5, new.......... 750 
100 hp., OXX-6’s, used....... 250 


55 hp., Siemens-Halske, used 525 
150 hp., Wright Hisso, used.. 350 
180 hp., Wright Hisso, over- 
ee Re eee 850 
420 hp., Liberty, good, used.. 275 


KARL ORT 


YORK, PA. 














do+- 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One OX-5 motor, same as new, 

$750; one OX-5 motor, less magneto, good 
as new, $600; one overhauled OX-5, less mag- 
neto and carburetor, $350: one Hartman OX-5 
biplane, complete, ready to fly away, $1,350 
with new motor: one new Hartman biplane, not 
covered, as is, $850; with motor $1,450: one 
Hartman 1927 model biplane, fly away, $1,060. 
,. J. Hartman, 1126 Doemland St., Burlington, 
owa. 





FOR SALE: Hispano Suiza Wright A, 150 hp., 

8 hours since complete overhaul, 100% all 
round. Real bargain for $450. Need cash. 
Charles Descomb, 172 Grandview Terrace, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


FOR sale—1928 Swallow, OX motor, three 

place, 125 hours, recent factory overhaul, 
compass, DH wheels, Supreme propeller. Price 
$1,900. Address B. G. Creager, 1601 Exchange 
Bank Building, Tulsa, Okla. 








FOR sale of Ryan J5 Ryan Brougham ex- 

cellent shape newly upholstered motor has 
30 hours since overhauled. Priced at $3,500 
fly away, Nameoki, Illinois. Maryland Airways 
Ine., St. Louis. Mo. 





FOR immediate sale at a price considerably 

below their value—one Laird three place 
biplane, equipped with Wright J-5 motor. Dual 
controls. Ship is in splendid condition and all 
covers in excellent shape. Has always been 
kept in a hangar and has only had 619 hours. 
Motor operates perfectly and has had 659 
hours. Licensed and ready to fly away. Also, 
one Fokker Super-Universal cabin monoplane. 
Six passenger and pilot. Powered with Wasp 
motor just overhauled. <A beautiful appearing 
and beautiful flying job. Ship has had a 
total of 315 hours. Motor has had 368 hours. 
Licensed and ready to fly away. Both these 
planes are in perfect condition and will be 
sold together or separate. FS-301, Aviation, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


Over 20,000 
other men 

in the growing 
aviation industry 





see 
this 
page! 


ADVERTISE HERE FOR 
QUICK AND PROFITABLE 
RESULTS 


ADDRESS 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 


TENTH AVE AT 36th ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Av-5 














A 


October 26, 1929 


VIATION 

















FOR SALE 






WESTCHESTER 


e 





Warner-motored CHALLENGER 


New, April ist, 1929. Perfect 


condition. Licensed. Equip- 
ment includes dual controls, 
compass, air speed _ indicator, 


brakes, pilot’s headrest, package 
compartment, motor and cock- 
pit covers, tools. Finished in 
royal blue fuselage with galatea 
orange wings. 


$4,800 
Time payments arranged 


to responsible party 


"AIRPORT CORPORATION 


New York City Office: Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., Tel. Caledonia 6188 


Field Office: Armonk, N. Y. 


On Route 22. Tel. Armonk Village 309. 











FOR SALE 


NINE WASPS 


Nine (9) B type Wasp motors, with C type valves, 
in perfect condition. All have been thoroughly 
overhauled at intervals of less than 200 hours in 
our fully equipped shop at Oakland. Each motor 
will be completely overhauled just prior to sale to 
insure purchasers receiving motors in A-1 condi- 
tion. Total time on motors varies and in each 
case sale price will be adjusted or pro rated ac- 
cording to time charged against each motor. Use 
of larger motors prompts this sale. 

For sale at same time, Hamilton Wasp propellers 
and Star Compasses. Those interested may hold 
this equipment for future delivery upon making 
25% deposit. 


PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 
(Boeing System) 
Oakland Airport, Oakland, California 


To make room for new equipment we 
are offering for sale a 


Ryan B-1, J-5 in A-1 condition 


MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 
Springfield Airport, 


Springfie'd, Mass. 














Priced To Sell 
1 Travel Air Cabin JSCA 


72 hour log. 


1 Travel Air Biplane JSCA 


120 hour log. 


1 OX-5 Travel Air—Duals 


All in practically new condition— insured 
against fire and theft—never been cracked. 
Whirlwinds equipped with Heywood star- 
ters—steel propellers. 


Wire or Write 
Dixie Davis Flying Field Corp. 


Cincinnati, O. 














| FOR SALE 


| STEARMAN 


Wright J-5. Motor, excellent con- 
dition. Never crashed. Time flown 
350 hrs. Equipped with complete 
Pioneer instrument board and night 
flying accessories, spare gas tank. 
Change of equipment only reason 
for sale. 


Cox & Stevens Aviation 
Corporation 








521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! 


SIX AMERICAN EAGLE 
BIPLANES 


(Curtiss OX5 Powered) 


Plane No. NC5991, Red and Desert Sand, 
motor turns up 1,360 on ground and 
1,380 in air, completely overhauled 
with no time since overhaul. Priced 
$1,875 f.o.b. factory. 


Plane No. NC5484, blue and*yellow, motor 
turns up 1,400 on ground and 1,430 
r.p.m. in air, no time on motor since 
complete overhaul. Priced $1,775 f.o.b. 
factory. 


Plane No. NC6773, original silver finish, 
burnished cowling, motor turns up 
1,410 r.p.m. on ground and 1,430 in 
air, six hours’ time on muvtor since 
complete overhaul. Priced $1,675 f.o.b. 
factory. 


Plane No. NC3154, green wings and fuse- 
lage, motor turns up 1,360 r.p.m. on 
ground and 1,380 in air, no time on 
motor since top overhaul. Priced 
$1,575 f.o.b. factory. 


Plane No. NC7309, green fuselage and 
orange wings, motor turns up 1,370 
r.p.m. on ground and 1,390 in air, no 
time on motor since top overhaul. 
Priced $1,775 f.o.b. factory. 


Plane No. NC6924, blue and yellow with 
rnished cowling, motor turns up 
1,360 r.p.m. on ground and 1,380 in 
air, no time on motor since top over- 
haul. Priced $1,875 f.o.b. factory. 


All of these planes are in perfect condi- 
tion. Previous owners have taken best of 
care of these planes. All were taken in on 
trades for American Eagles with air-cooled 
motors and aregexcellent buys for train- 
ing service or private use. Terms tu 
responsible parties. 


Address inquiries to 






CORPORATIGCH 





“AURCRAFT 
American Eagle Building 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas 














FOR SALE 
FOR sale. Jenny OX5. Engine turns 1,400. 
Perfect condition. Flown 60 hours since 
complete overhaul. Price $700. Allen Von 


Behren, Langdon, North Dakota. 





FOR sale—Curtiss Jenny, $95; Harley Twin, 





$37; Henderson, $155; Heath Parasol fuse- 
lages, $25; propellers, $5-10; wheels, $6.75: 
also other bargains. Charles Lackey; Box 29, 
Pottstown, Penna. 
FOR immediate acceptance—2 place, Dayton 

“Chummy,”’ steel tube fuselage dual, “less 
motor" high lift wings, worth $700 for $275 
Wire immediately. Charles Lackey, Box 29, 


Pottstown, Pa. 





FOR SALE—M F Flying Boat. Curtiss K-6. 


Turns 1,800. Varnished hull and _ struts. 
Everything in A-1 shape. Reason for sale, 
buying a Challenger Robin. Hugh L. Will- 


oughby, Jr., Port Sewell, Fla. 





FOR SALE: OX-5 Swallow biplane, Hartzell pro- 

peller, dual control, compass air speed, clock, 
DH wheels. @Ship in A-1 condition. Both State 
and Federal license. Price $1,600. Flyaway 
my field. Geo. J. Lynch, R.F.D. No. 1, Jermyn, Pa. 





FOR SALE: Waco 9, good condition, $1,100. 

Hisso motor 150-A, complete overhaul, with 
two extra bank, $475. Frank E. Rector, 1504 
E. Centennial Ave., Muncie, Ind. 


FOR SALE: One reproduced model Waco 9, with 
double ailerons and adjustable stabilizer. One 
year old in August. Never been damaged and 





is in fine condition. Kept in hangar at Ft. 
Wayne. A real bargain at $1,050. Flyaway. 
Will consider car trade-in. Harold E. Green- 


wood, Harlan, Indiana. 





FOR SALE—Motor, fuselage, landing gear upper 

_wings and control surfaces of: Hisso —powered 
Bi-plane. FS-306, Aviation, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE: Two thoroughly overhauled OX-5 

motors. One complete every way. One lacks 
rocker arms, water pump and carburetor. $600 
for both. Ted Weaver, 1050 Grover St., Glen- 
dale, Calif. 








FOR quick sale, at Dallas, Texas, a real bargain, 

ship and motor completely overhauled at 178 
hours, 8 hours since overhaul. Privately owned 
and operated International OX-5, 3-place. Has 
new paint, new Hamilton propeller, Oleo land- 
ing gear, streamline wing radiator and large 
wing spread. Is easy to fly, stable and fast. 
Ideal for training and sport ship. Make im- 
mediate offer. F. David Herget, 5241 Maple 


Ave., Dallas, Texas. 





FOR sale 1 OXX-6 Travelair biplane, dual con- 

trols, bead streamline, large wheels, motor 
not over 100 hours, has complete Miller over- 
head, with seats and guides, new valves and 
American hammered rings, Two new produc- 
tion Bosch magnetoes, ship cost $3,'700. 
Sacrifice for $2,650. Ship is guaranteed a-l 
condition, looks like new. Kept in hangar; 
also 1 Travelair four place monoplane with 
Wright Whirlwind G-5-C motor with 105 hours, 
standard steel propeller. Excellent a-1 condi- 





tion. Sacrifice for $3,800 for quick sale. H. 
I. Kink, Garnett, Kansas. 
FOR SALE: One used OX-5 toothpick pro- 


Also one used set 
Price $20. John 


peller,*same as new, $25. 
of valve actions for OX-5. 
Ruzicka, Kanona, Kansas. 





FORD airplane motor complete with radiator. 
New condition throughout, 36 hp., $150. 

40% with order, balance C.o.d. Harry 

seeeaete, 1470 Middleton Rd., C_cveland Heights, 
io. 





HISSO, Wright ‘“‘E”’ 180 horsepower and Curtiss 

OXX-6, 102 horsepower, for sale; both mo- 
tors in perfect condition. Price reasonable. 
Skywriters, Roosevelt Field, L. I. 


MONOCOUPE, 40 hours, N. C. 





license, Velie 


M-5 motor, never cracked, used as a demon- 
strator, extra instruments. Cheap for quick 
sale. A. Whitlock, P. O. Box 144, Middle- 


town, N. Y 





MUST sell Command-Aire biplane, OX-5 motor. 


Perfect condition, ready to fly. Only fifty 
hours in air. Dual controls, electric naviga- 
tion lights, Pioneer compass. Never cracked. 


Department Commerce license. Cheap. $2,500. 
Thomas J. Moore, 10 Jewett Parkway, Buffalo, 
New York. 


NEW OXX-6 motors _in original boxes, very 

reasonable price. Will ship with privilege of 
inspection. Grant Marine Motor Company, 2625 
St. Clair Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








OX-5, completely rebuilt in our own shop for 

our own use, Miller rocker arms, motor has 
had only 62 hours since brand new; turns 1,450 
on test stand and is complete. Make _ your 
best offer and do it quick. Hain-Spatz Motor 
Co., Reading, Pa. 





en 
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FOR SALE 


POSITIONS VACANT 


POSITIONS WANTED 





OX-5, rebuilt from stem to stern, complete: 
turns 1,450 on test stand. The first $340 
takes it. Don’t delay. Hain-Spatz Motor Co., 


Reading, Pa. 





PARACHUTES, new and used, rope ladders for 

stunt men, ete. Specify weight. Thompson 
Bros. Balloon and Parachute Co., Aurora, Illinois. 
Established 1903. 


PERFECT Hispano—Suiza Model E. $600. 

OX-5, A-1 —''S $450. Waco 10 prac- 
Lee yd new, $1, Wire or write, J. O. Enck, 
1056 W. Wrerket “t.. Lima, Ohio. 








PRACTICALLY new Curtiss-Robin-Challenger 

motor. Only 30 hours. Bargain for quick 
purchase. FS-304, Aviation, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





SALE or trade—Three place Hisso-Standard, 

duals, DH gears, booster, less than ten hours 
since overhaul, new rings and magnetos. Ham- 
ilton prop. Now flying. $775 or late car. 
B. L. Peters, Cambridge City, Indiana. 





STINSON JR., Warner Scarab engine. Perfect 

condition. Flown less than 150 hours total; 
only 1 hour since complete overhauling. Has 
N.A.C.A. cowling with many extras. No reason- 
able offer refused. Frank S. Spring, 55 North 
Vernon Ave., Pasadena, California. Telephone: 
Terrace 2878. 


WANTED—tTechnical graduates for airplane 
stress analysis. P-289, Aviation, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York. 


WANTED—FPilot to fly new Wright Whirlwind 

powered New Standard on salary and com- 
mission basis by one of the most successful 
operators in ithe country. Advance agent, 
parachute jumper and mechanic already pro- 
vided for. P-300, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St., New York. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


AIRPLANE engineer, with technical education 

and ten years’ practical experience in airplane 
design and manufacture, wishes executive con- 
nection with newly forming organization of 
repute. PW-297, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th 
St., New York. 


AVIATION mechanics apprentice wants job. 

Universal school graduate and several years 
mechanical experience. Available Nov. Ist. 
Age 24. Write Clarence McGarvey, Capitol Hill 
Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











TRANSPORT pilot desires position flying. Now 
employed. PW-305, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St., New York. 





WACO-10, OX-5, always 

for pleasure only: motor turns 1,450 on 
ground. For quick sale $1,675. Write or wire 
E. S. Lamm, Danville, Il. 


in hangar and flown 





WACO 10: If you want a good plane cheap 
answer this ad as it must be sold at once. 
B. H. Russell, Caro, Michigan. 





WACO 10, OX-5, licensed, with upper wings, 

especially reinforced, extra gas tanks, etc. A 
good ship. Bargain $1,950. M. P. Devereaux, 
10930 122nd Street, Richmond Hill, New York 
City. 





TRANSPORT pilot with 1,400 hours, and 8 

years’ experience in military and commercial 
flying, desires position. Single, willing to go 
anywhere in U. S. or foreign countries. Refer- 
ences furnished. Stephen Darius, 3239 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, Il. 





YOUNG man. 35 years old. wants position in 

aviation field. Have had 12 years’ experience 
as automobile mechanic, but will do anything 
to help get mechanic’s license. Kenneth Bristol, 
Belchertown. Mass. 








WACO 1929 model 90 motor and ship, brand 
new, run 394 hours, cost new $3,335, will 

take $2,650 for quick sale. Major John Goetz, 

Buffalo Municipal Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. 





WACO-Whirlwind. Licensed NC6930. Perfect 
condition. Gruss Aero struts. Starter, Hart- 

zell prop. Bendix brakes. Will sell part cash 

and time payments or accept good Waco 10-OX 

in trade. It’s like new and a bargain. $5,250. 

Shattuck Auto Co. 207 N. Dewey, Owosso, 
ich. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—LeBlonde Kiner, Velie, J-4 and J-5 
Wright motors and parts. The Detroit Aero 





Motors Co., 5055-5059 Townsend Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. 
WANTED—licensed OX-5 Waco 10. Must be 


cheap for cash and undamaged. State price 
and condition 7" letter. A. Young, RD No. 1, 
Camillus, N. 





WANTED to hire new production a. vicinity 
New York, by licensed pilot W-298, 
Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 





WILL buy late type parachute. First-class OX 

Standard for sale or trade for _small cabin 
ship. Gray Eagle Flying Service, Inc., Marion, 
Illinois. 








POSITIONS VACANT 





AN unusual opportunity is open for first-class 

airplane draftsmen with thorough experience 
in airplane design. The manufacturer of the 
world’s most famous sport and training plane 
can use _ several trained men accustomed to 
making layouts and designing and _ stressing 
components and fittings. Write us fully re- 
garding your qualifications, references and 
salary desired. Communications held confiden- 
tial. Whittelsey Mfg. Co., Ine. (Avian Air- 
craft), Bridgeport, Conn. 





EXPERT propeller finisher. tipper and painter 

wanted Steady work for the right man. 
State experience and salary expected in first 
— Kari-Keen Propeller Co., Sioux City, 
owa. 





WANTED 


Crashed planes, instruments, aircraft 
engines and equipment suitable for 
school use. 


J. C. BRYAN 
6336 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








TECHNICAL SERVICE 


217 Broadway, New York City 


Specialists in Technical Personnel 
CHEMICAL ELECTRICAL CIVIL 
MECHANICAL AVIATION 





LIMITED commercial pilot, Emory Riddle Co. 

graduate, with two years’ mechanical ex- 
perience, wishes position with chance to build 
up fiying time: best of reference as to char- 
acter_and ability. Joseph Drauden, Plainfield, 
Iil., Route 5. 





LIMITED commercial pilot—graduate Curtiss 

Flying Service. Department Commerce ap- 
proved, advanced school, Grosse Ile, Mich. 
Desires position as pilot or in airport opera- 
tions management. Several years experience 
as transportation operations executive. PW-299, 
Aviation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





LIMITED commercial—8s00 hours, now flying. 

Good references, go anywhere. Canada, Mex- 
ico. Reasonable salary. Age 24. PW-296, 
Aviation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





L. C. PILOT, age 26, 2 years college, Curtiss 


_ training, cross-country and cabin time; re- 
liable, good reference: go anywhere. Fly for 
living expenses. PW-287, Aviation, 10th Ave. 


at 36th St.. New York. 





POSITION wanted by limited commercial pilot. 
_Married, will go anywhere. References fur- 

—. Address, Scott Brown, Apple Creek, 
io. 





TRANSPORT pilot, four and one half years’ ex- 

perience open ships. 1,000 hours, good refer- 
ences. Also_ airplane and engine mechanic's 
license and F. A. I. Understand design and 
drafting. Single, sober and steady. can go 
anywhere. Now own J-5 Waco. Desire perma- 
nent responsible position with chance for ad- 
vancement. David B. Read, 220 Algoma Blvd., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


TRANSPORT pilot, age 25. Sales experience. 
_ Investigate. PW-303, Aviation, 520 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSPORT pilot with 475 hours, 125 hours 
on seaplane wishes position with reliable 

party or concern. Will consider anything but 

barnstorming. Box 527, La Crosse, Wis. 


TRANSPORT pilot, 300 hours barnstorming, 

cross-country instruction, sales experience, 
now employed, desires change. PW-302, Avia- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Il. 


TRANSPORT pilot, 1.506 hours. Desires im- 

mediate connection with operating company or 
private party. Experience on both open and 
closed jobs. References furnished. What have 
you to offer? Lawrence E. Rogers, Belleville, 
Michigan. 

















Aviation— Employment Available 


now in Milwaukee for men who desire to 
earn while learning aviation. Training is 
in our shops, classrooms and on_the air- 
port. No experience necessary. Write for 
information without obligation. 
AERO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Employment Department AV, 
63 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








VIATIO 


Needs Trained Men 


Aeronautical Engineering 
Drafting Airplane Construction Rigging 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
Flying 
As Outlined by Dept. of Commerce 
Any of these courses will qualify you for one of 

the positions in aviation industry. 


Free Employment Service 
While Training and After Graduation. 


1 of Aeronautics 


1780 Broadway at 57th st., New York, N.Y. 








LEARN AT HOME 
HOW TO FLY COMPASS 
COURSES 
FORETELL THE WEATHER 


Don’t be satisfied with being “just another 
pilot,” but make yourself a better pilot— 
one who can command a better salary. 

The American Air Navigation Correspondence 
School offers a practical and economical course in 
Air Navigation and Meteorology. Study at home 
the simple rules and problems of this subject, 
familiarize yourself with cloud formations; learn 
to make adjustments for drift, to read maps, ete. 
Course contains maps, charts, combination divid- 
ers, compass protractor, parallel rules, illustra- 
tions, and all other necessary equipment. 

Your inquiry will bring full particulars. 


AMERICAN AIR NAVIGATION 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
869 Gerrans Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Notice To 


Advertisers! 


Owing to Election Day, 
Tuesday, November 5th, the 
“Searchlight” 


November 9th issue of 


AVIATION 


will close one day in advance 


pages of the 


of the regular schedule. 


Advertisers will be co-oper- 
ating with us by sending new 
advertisements or changes of 


copy early. 


NAL CLOSING TIME 


Display and Undisplay Copy: 
12 A.M. Sat., Nov. 2nd. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


TRANSPORT pilot, army trained, 700 hours, 
open and closed planes, instruction and cross- 
country passenger work, can fly any type ship, 
ground school lecturer, sales and executive 
ability; best references: desires steady connec- 
tion that has promise of advancement. Now 
flying, available on short notice. Harry L. 
Bitterman, 507 Robeson St., Reading, Pa. 











SALESMEN WANTED 





Fortune in Airplane Sales 

Under this plan a salesman should sell at least 

one Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income 
for him of from $1,900 to $1,500. Our two 
weeks free sales training course makes you ready 
to get the money. We equip salesmen who qualify 
with a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can 
offer buyers an easy plan of time purchase. 
Write for details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 
11, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








PATENTS 


Unpatented Ideas Can Be Sold 
I tell you how and help you make the sale. 
Free particulars. (Copyrighted.) Write W. T. 
Greene, 923 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Airport For Sale, 160 Acres, Hangars, etc. 
Best town in southwest. Three new production 

biplanes, need two cabin monoplanes. Owner 
not able to finance. Will sacrifice. Bo- 
292, Aviation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





ATTENTION Aviators: Valve guides installed. 


on OX cylinders, $1.50 per guide: removable 
valve seats installed, $1.00; descriptive litera- 
ture upon request; all work guaranteed. 
Illinois Flying Co. New location, 4 West 4th 
St.. Sterling, Ill. 





REBUILD your OX5 with removable graphite 

guides, inserted seats and oversize valve 
action pins. OX5 and Hisso parts. Write for 
circular. Heckman Machine Works, 4026 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 























Aerodynamics, 


A Complete Course 
in Aviation 


In One Volume 


By Lieut. G. B. Manly, U. S. Army Air Service, Res. .It is 
very complete, and gives thorough and practical information 
on every phase of the subject, ‘‘From the Ground Up.” With 
this one book you can be thoroughly posted in Aviation. 
Theory of Flight, Airplane Construction, 
Engines, Rigging, Instruments, Weather Forecasting, Naviga- 
tion, Parachutes, and hundreds of other subjects, all thor- 
oughly explained. Note table of Contents. 


There is a big future ahead in Aviation. The man who 
knows is the man who will get ahead. This book of about 
5 400 pages and 185 illustrations will help you. Sent post- 


paid, $3.50. Catalog free. 
E | 
CONTENTS 


I. History of Flight. 
II. Airplane Types and Parts. 
III. Theory of Flight—Aerodynamics. 
IV. Details of Airplane Construction. 
V. Control and Stabilizing Surfaces. 
VI. The Gasoline Engine. 
VII. Airplane and Engine Characteristics. 
VIII. Details of Airplane Engines. 
IX. Carburetors and Fuel Systems. 
X. Ignition. 
XI. Airplane Propellers. 


XII. Rigging and Assembling. 
XIII. Aircraft Instruments. 
XIV. Meteorology—Weather. 
XV. Aerial Navigation. 

XVI. Airports and Airways. 
XVII. Handling a Ship. 


XVIII. Stunts and Maneuvers. 


XIX. Parachutes. 
XX. How to Learn Flying. 
XXI. Air Commerce Regulations. 
XXII. Aviation Words and Terms—Definitions. 


Frederick J. Drake & Co., Publishers 
513-179 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Drake Books are for Sale in All Book Stores 








F YOU do not find what you want 
in the Searchlight Section of 
AVIATION 


- « « « « « then advertise for it! 
AV-1 











BUILD and fly your own “Flying Flivver.’’ Blue- 

prints $5. Ford motor conversion blueprints 
$4. Small motors, propellers, hubs, turnbuckles, 
ete., for iceboats, snowsleds and light planes. 
Propellers $7 to $25, hubs $6 and and $8. 
Latest circulars 10c. Storms Aviation Co.., 
Spartanburg, S. 


STOCKHOLDERS AND MAILING 


FOR SECURITY DISTRIBUTION 
Corrected regularly—Sold with a guarantee 
ASK FOR CATALOG 
AMERICAN MAILING SERVICE, INC. 
225 Varick St., N. Y. C. 


ATLANTA AIR RACES 
N. A. A. Sanction 
Candler Field, Atlanta, Ga. 
November 9th and 10th 
$2,000 Prize Money 
For particulars, write 


W. B. HARTSFIELD 


808 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Stamped Blanks 


in small lots 





PART NO. 28 
Material—3/32-in. half hard cold rolled steel. 


Under this small lot blanking process the 
blanking of the first 100 blanks as shown 
cost the customer in this case only $12.50 
and $1.40 for the blanking of each addi- 
tional 100 blanks thereafter. 


Blanks of any size or shape and of any 
material can be furnished to order in pro- 
portion to the above price. Forty-eight 
hour service on such work when required. 
Send your prints or sample blanks for quo- 
tation. 


DAYTON A. ROGERS 
4104 E. 27th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











A Real 
Aviation 
Opportunity 


If you are interested in aviation 
from the aircraft manufacturing 
standpoint, a wonderful opportunity 
is presented. The designer of a 
Government approved four place 
cabin type monoplane desires to sell 
outright to parties who will place 
it in production design and data 
together with Government approved 
stress analyses. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for 
any person or a group of persons 
desiring to engage in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes. Designed for 150 
to 225 horsepower, this airplane 
promises to be an outstanding craft 
in its class. It will have eye value 
and performance second to none. 


Address inquiries to: 


B.0.-295, Aviation 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 








. . + « Opportunity to Buy 


Cabin Plane and 
Design 


One of the leading commercial aircraft 
manufacturers has an 8-place cabin 
monoplane, with design and engineer- 
ing data, less Wright J-5 motor, for 
sale. The design is by a nationally 
recognized aeronautical engineer. The 
ship has been satisfactorily test flown 
and only the manufacturer’s decision to 
concentrate in the small ship field pre- 
vents it being placed in production. 
This is an attractive purchase for a 
manufacturer who wishes to enter the 
cabin field with most research com- 
pleted or for a newly incorporated 
company wanting something tangible 
to offer its stockholders. Priced for 
immediate action. 


Box FS-172, Aviation Magazine 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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Great Lakes Scores Again! 


URING the National Air Races at Cleveland, Great Lakes proved again—and most 
conclusively—that a sturdy, rugged, lightweight ship, designed and built for training 
may also possess the speed and extreme maneuverability of a sport pursuit job. 


Here are the results, in races open to planes powered with motors of 510 cubic inches. 
And remember — Great Lakes’ American Cirrus Motor has a displacement of only 
310 cubic inches. i a a 


Miami to Cleveland Derby —Streamlined Great Lakes Sport Trainer 
with Charlie Meyers at the controls, finished second. Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer, strictly stock model, flown by Bert Hassell with baggage, tools and 


a mechanic finished fifth. 
~ 


Women’s Sixty Mile Closed Course Race — Strictly stock Great Lakes 
Sport Trainers, piloted by Lady Mary Heath and Blanche Wilcox Noyes, fin- 


ished second and third. ~~ ’Y WY 


Men’s Sixty Mile Closed Course Race—Streamlined Great Lakes 
Sport Trainer, flown by Charlie Meyers, took fourth place against a large field. 
YV yy \V 
A thorough knowledge of aviation engineering, with a consequent perfection of design, 
plus practical experience in standardized production of aircraft in a large, well organized 
and modern plant, has made the Great Lakes Sport Trainer dominant among light planes. 


Just the kind of ship you have always hoped someone would build—ideal for training, for 
business or for sport flying. A new booklet describes it in detail. Send for it. 


GREAT LAKES §# AIRCRAFT 
(i 
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Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Tybe Certificate Number 228 












THE WHIRLWIND J-6 AND 
ITS DEBUT AT CLEVELAND 
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HE Cleveland show brought 


thousands of men nearer 






to a seat in an airplane aed 
it brought thousands of 
hands a little closer to 







their place upon the stick. 






For the new planes, the new engines, and 





the new records earned their headlines and 






their cheers. The new progress of aviation 






seeped by radio, by eyesight, by printing 









press and voice to all quarters of the land. 






Brilliant among the performances were 
those of the new Wright J-6’s. Their power, 


their speed, their ease of handling announced 





















to all who flew them that another great step 


ee 


or : Pe, eae has been made in the development of air- 





ti ik cooled engines, and the new J-6 engines have 
ie | = as | surpassed the famous old J-5, with which 
i | honored hero so many famous names have 
‘ | been inseparable! 

| ; 

: Look to Wright, then, for more records 
| and more performance! For the ]-6 series 





gives plane designers new horizons to march 
on—and pilots more power back of the gun! 





The motor is still the heart of the airplane. 
And the accomplishments of the J-6 series 
. .. even more than daring deeds and new 
records ... bring nearer the day when men 
will take their ways upon the air in calmness, 





speed, and surety! 





WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








